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Aer: I. Manimenta Antigua ; or Observations on antient Castles. 
Including Remarks on the whole Progress ‘of. Architecture, Ec- 
clesiastical as well as Military, in Great Britain: and on the cor- 
responding Changes in: Manners, Laws, and Customs. Tending 
both to illustrate Modern History, and to,elucidate, many interest- 
ing’ Passages in various antient classic Authors. By Edward 
King, Esq. F-R.S. and A-S. Vol. IiI*: ‘Folio.’ pp. 299. 
with 40 Plates. 31. 13s. 6d. Boards ;—and Preface to. Vol. 1V. 


. #olio. pp. 21. §s.° ~Nicol and Son. 


Tu individuals who wish to,become. enlightened and in- 
structive antiquaries. must labour at.the difficult attainment 
of conquering existing prejudices; and of clothing -themselves 
in the ideas, nations, and +habits of the people :whose,monu- 
‘ments they explore, and whose mode of life they would depict 
on the canvas of history. "Without some effort of this kind, 
“6 to make the distant and the future predominate over the 
present,” we shall, as Mr. King intimates, see * the whole 
description of past times through a false medium; and a 
delusive imperfect apprehension will arise, which will alter the 
“true and right appeafance.of every imagined feature.’ Modera 
“associations and combinations will not often ‘serve to ex- 
plain the customs of those antient nations, who. were in a 
‘state of knowlege and society very different from that in which 
we live ; nor will a superficial retrospection enable us to deline~ 
ate them in their just features-and proportions. In every 
‘branch of this department, diligent inquiry should always 
take the lead ; and we are entirely of opinion with Mr. King 
‘that, to collect together as many well ascertained facts, and 
‘as many clear accounts of actual remains of ‘antiquity as pos- 
sible, by way.of data, in one point of view ;. without any 
 Aypothesis whatsoever, and without any preconceived apprehen- 
sions ; and to wait with patience for the unavoidable obviously 
 # For our account of Vol. LI. see M-R. Vol. 42,'N.S. p. 364. 
concluding 
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concluding ideas that present themselves to the eye of the 
mind, from a concurring convergency of every ray of the light 
of truth derived fromthe whole; must surely be one of the 


-best modes.of attaining a correct discernment.’ 


It sometimes happens, however, that they who enjoin the 
best rules are the first who break them ; and that conclusions, 
which appear obvious‘and unavoidable to one inquirer, will 
be seen in a very different light by another. Men often 
disclaim hypotheses, who are the very slaves and dupes of 
theory ; and they flatter themselves with having explained, 
when the discerning reader can perceive nothing that bears 
the shape or ‘semblance of explanation. Perhaps the author 
of this elaborate work is* in this predicament. He sports a 


“conjecture, and in order to give it currency he * annihilates 
“both space and time.” A degree of antiquity is here assigned 
_to some of the castellated structures in this island, which, in 


our judgment, the evidence of history and the probability of 
the case do not warrant. — : 


¢ Remains, (he tells us) ‘are to be found of such a singular con- 
sruction, that they cannot be supposed to have been the vestiges of 


‘any buildings erected cither = tai Romans,—or by the Saxons,— 


or by the Danes,—or by the Normans ;—and Remains, therefore, 


‘which must have been the works of some prior age ;—and,.as it should 


seem, either of Phenician settlers ; or of some other foreigners from 


‘the East ;~—or else of such Britons, as in those early ages, and in 
those parts so eafly visited by the Phoenicians, had at last acquired 


this.plan, and this art of building, by conversing with those who re- 
Peatedly visited these coasts, in order to obtain that valuable produce 

ine 

The intercourse of the Phoenicigns with this country, and 
especially with Cornwall, in remote ages, -is not doubted ; yet 
it may be questioned whether they ever erected any strong 
holds, and, if they did, whether any vestige of them remains 
at this day. Mr, King, however, though he does not contend 


for castles actually built by Phoenicians, is of opinion that 


the Britons were instructed in this art by them, and ‘ reared 
structures according to Phoenician hints.’ Since these traders 
did not make conquests in.our island, as our modern merchants 
have done in the East Indies, they could not“exhibit specimens 


_of their fortifications ; and since they came merely to procure 


tin, it is not very probable that they brought plans and eleva- 


-tions of Eastern oxvpwuata, or castles. - Nothwithstanding that- 
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* We say is, as speaking of a work now before us: but we are 
sorry to observe that the learned author has finally closed all his mortal 
investigations. pate . : 
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Mr. King has taken great. pains. to prove that Launceston- 
Castle in Cornwall is an humble imitation of Zcbatana as 
described by Herodotus, we can perceive as little reason for 
concluding that the one was copied from the other, as for 
supposing that the command issued by Dejeces, that * the king 
should be unapproachable by his people,” bears.any analogy to 
the appointment of the English courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas by our Henry the Second. Launceston-Castle 


"might have been built as a residence for a Cornish prince or 


chieftain, and, as being a place of strength, it probably con- 
tained his treasures: but evidence is wanting to prove,—and 
since probability is adverse to the supposition, it cannot be 
admitted without evidence,—that this castle was copied from 


_those in the East, that its origin was in the times of the 
_ Pheenicians or Phrygians, or that it was constructed by any of 


their copiers. Every circular Keep-tower Mr. King is disposed 
to regard as of Asiatic derivation: not considering that the 
same reason might have induced nations which had no in- 
tercourse with each other, to adopt this form in erecting their 
strong holds. From a vague enumeration and combination of 
circumstances by no means strictly relevant to the subject, it is 
inferred that, 


‘ Instead of considering this structure, as being originally a Castle 
built either by Robert the first, or by William the second Earl of 
Moreton ; according to the apprehensions of some of our modern 
antiquaries, we may much more justly consider it, as having been the 
Castle and Palace of Wortigern, king of the Britons ; and erected even 
prior. to -his time ; - in the very earliest ages of any degree of civiliza- 
tion in this country ; and in imitation of such mode of buildin 
Towers of safety as the inhabitants of Cornwall had become acquainte 
with, from the accounts given them by their former Pheenician tra- 
ders ;—a mode of protection that might easily remain still fixed in 
their minds, even when they heard of the eastern parts of this Island 
being invaded by Julius Cesar and the Romans.’ | 


Mr. King’s eye, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” sees walls of 


_ Circumvallation around this castle, where.no walls ever existed ¢ 


but. the vision: would have been more splendid if he could 
also have seen silvered and. gilded towers topping Launces- 
ton-Castle, similar to those which decorated its prototype 

Ecbatana, bra Teta 
Bruuless Castle, in Brecknockshire, is given as. another in- 
stance of Syrian architecture introduced into Britain; not, 
however, copied from great works, but from the subordinate 

kind of Median or Mingrelian castles. 
Even. into Yorkshire, Mr. King extends his Phrygian 
architecture, and detains us for a considerable time at Conis- 
I2 borough 
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_ borough: Castle, in illustrating his conceptions : : ‘but we ‘see 


nothing in this edifice that inclines us to think that, it was 
built prior fo the Christian zra, or by idolatrous Britons 


' descendants. of Phrygians, who had neither known nor em- 
‘braced Christianity. The cross formed in one of the bute 
_ tresses (see. the plate), not to mention the view of the room 
_ commonly and we believe properly, called the chapel, will 
" evincé the contrary. Indeed, certain chimney-pieces stare Mr. 
K. ‘in the face.in the interior ‘of this tower, which force him to 


an awkward kind of confession: ‘there are (says he) some 


strange Saxon specimens of workmanship, somewhat of the 
_same kind as these, in the curious Saxon church of Shoreham, — 
in Sussex ;? and though he endeavours, to remove this stum- 
. bling block to his hypothésis, it will rol] back into the place in 


which he found it, and, by a note subjoined, he seems tho- 
roughly’ aware that some of his readers must “unavoidably 
tumble over it., 

Speaking of the chapel, which Mr. King presumes to call 
the State-bed-chamber, he says ; 


¢ From the studied variety in| the. capitals of the pillars ; sds from 


their peculiar style, as they are described by Mr. Browne, .{ Gent. 


Mag. for 1801, p. 201.) they may possibly. have been Saxon additions 


_ to this room, somewhat about the time of Alfred; as they have even 


more of a Saxon appearance than'those of the fire hearth in the larger 
‘circular room ; and as.I have seen elsewhere, in more places than one, 


~ pillars nearly of that age, that may very well be compared with both. 


But to the best of my judgment, and as far. as any.com arison can 
be made with works clearly ascertained to have been of. those times, 
they can never be rightly deemed to have been, Danish, or Norman.ad- 
ditions ; either of the age of Canute, the Dane; ‘or of any ¢ of the 


- early Norman Princes, and much less of any of the subsequent reigns, 


down to the time of the Tudors.’ 


Though the expression 1s very guarded, “they may possibly, 
&c. we cannot admit it. The room is built in the thickness of 
the wal}, and the whole of its composition is homogeneous. The 
quatrefoils, which must have been formed at . the original 
construction of the castle, could not have been Phoenician ; : 
and when, such incontrovertible evidence of the existence of 
Saxon or Norman architecture appears, it is a ludicrous waste 
of time to take a voyage to Asia for.a solutjon of the problem. 
If Mr. King wished to have turned his hypothesis into ridicule, 
he could not have done it more effectually than by represent- 
ing the inhabitants of the new world as indebted to his old 
friends the Phoznicians for their round towers. 


. * Neither (says he) should we lose sight of the capmdereiion, that the 


Fncas both of Peru and Mexico, who appear to have been the first i — 
ucers 
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ducers of any degree of civilization amongst the Indians, might os: 
sibly, (and from their custom of. human sacrifices, very probably) 
have been of, Phenician extraction; descended: from those: very -Phe- ; 


nicians, who so often traded to Britain, and commun 
the first ideas of building to the Britomw. «6 |} 6 0) oy 
© And it ought not to be passed by unnoticed, that in one of those - 
Palaces of the Incas, there even actually are remains of a Round Tower; 
and that in many parts of the walls of the palace, are hollow niches, 
resembling cupboards (to usé Ulioa’s words, vol.’i.. p: 502) and evi- 
dently, according ‘to his description, ‘somewhat resembling such as 
have been observed in the walls‘of the rooms, and closets; at Gonés-« 
borough,’ ow jTovewor .emsbesy THO fowa aectum 


When he has finished. his survey of the remains of several 
castles which fié asserts to be of Syrian origin in Britain, the” 
author endeavours to illustrate ‘thé manners’ of’ our ‘old’ rude. 
Cambriai watriors, by those df the Grecians' as described’ itr: 
the Tliad. - ‘After having copied’'Homer’s désctiption’ of Achilles 
dressing his own dinney, he'adds;: © 

¢ Somewhat the same scene as this probably passed sometimes at 
Castle Gogh ;~oreven by the great fire hearth in Conisborough Castle, 
—It appears that a little table, and a canister, or baskety or‘little box 
of bread, was.placed:by each’ guest:;. and the same custom nearly pres. 
vailed amongst the Britons. hat, 
:.© Perhaps: we ought not to pass by quite unnoticed, .on this occa- 
sion, as further proofs of the original. simplicity of:manners, and of. 
the ancient custom of ‘having: provisions dressed -even: by persons ‘of 
the highest rank, with their own hands,—the account of Sarah’s‘pro« 
paring meal, and kneading it, and making cakes ‘upon the hearth.. (Genesis, 
chap. xviii. ‘ver. 6.)~-Or the account of ‘Famar’s: being ‘sent for, -at 
Amnor’s request, to bake cakes in his own:apartment. (2/samuel, 
chap. xii. ver. 5, 6,7,8,9’—- ii old tes Its 

‘ The mode of living’ of the Britons, and of their rude revellings, 
in these Castles, in their temporary rude wooden buildings (or halls} 
reared near Keep Towers, as at Launceston, ot Conisborough, or placed 
detached, may be collected.from the substance of very many particular 
circumstances, mentioned by ‘a variety of antient authors ; and brings 
to light a state‘ of Society, and‘of manners, in this Island, full as 
rude as that of the Suitors of Penelope ;—whilst yet the Britons, we 
well know, from the ornamental trinkets, and adornments, dug out of 
their’ graves,’ were no more deficient’ ina sort of luxury, in ‘many ar- 


icated, perhaps . 


- ticles; than were the Grecian Revellers ;—or the Median Princes, un- 


der Dejoces ; (whose rude spitting, and rough demeanour, required to 
be restrained by. a.law) ;—or than the MMingrelian Chieftains, sur- 
rounded ‘by their beautiful, but diyty women, in their wooden 
hovels.’ ) oA] Akt 


It requires no particular genius to discover that similar states 


of society produce similar effects; that, before gridirons. were in- 


vented, whether we speak of a Welsh castle or of the siege of 
, I 3 sw .. Proy, 
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Troy, the resher must have: been put on the coals ; and that | 
before the manufacture of table cloths and napkins, cleanliness, 


/ 


even among the fair, could not prevail at meals. } 

If Mr. King be unwarranted in supposing that antient 
British eastles five a Syrian origin, the use which he makes — 
of the internal arrangements of these structures, in order to 
explain the domestic customs of the Greeks, cannot be admit- 
ted; and. his translation, for instance, of Homer’s ailsca, by. 
porchechamber, is authorized only by conjecture. For the 
amusement of our readers, however, we shall transcribe (omit- 
ting the copious notes) his enumeration of the component parts 
of the Palace of Ulysses. It consisted, he thinks, | 


¢ 1st. Of a great outward court or open Area, surrounded with 
high walls ;--and having a great strong gate-way of entrance, secured: 
by a strong folding gate, fastened with bars, and ropes; but without. 
any mention either of an arch at the top ;-~ or of machicolations ;—or 
of a Portcullis :—no such things having, at that time, been invented. 

‘ adly. That this open court, (as well as the plain before the gate), 
was the place of recreation, and amusement ; where various games 
and pastimes were carried on, for the diversion of the inhabitants, and 
the guests, at the Castle.—And that it had some sort of rude pave- 
ment 

‘ gdly.: That qwithin the inmost part of it, and in a second smaller 
inclosure, stood a round Keep Tower; three or four stories high., 

¢ gthly. That this Keep Tower had an Jnaer Wall surrounding it ; 
and very near to it ; even at the distance only of a few feet :— between 
which, and the Tower, small lodges, or pent hoses, were built, for. 
the lodging of the female slaves, or maid servants; and for their la- 
borious works, such as grinding the corn, and making of bread. 

¢ sthly. That the Keep Tower was entered, by means of an ascent 
of a steep flight of steps, on the outside, as at Conisborough. | : 

¢ 6thly.. That over the steps ascending on the outside from the | 
ground to the first story,—and over the door of entrance, which was 
at the top of them ; (just as at Conisborough,) was an open window ; 
divided into two parts; and almost resembling therefore a gate of 
entrance ; and overlooking the town, which was placed on the out- 
side, without the walls; its tes! Sacteln 

‘ athly. That under this widow; at the entranee of the Tower ; 
and just. within the great door of the Tower ; was a vestibule, or 
porch, (as at Comisborough ;) in which,.{//ysses,.as a stranger, slept, — 
on skins, and hides, spread on the floor at night.—And that,, in he 





Tower above, was some small retired apartment ;—most probably a 
little chamber in one of the buttresses ;—in which the Queen had her, 
abode ;—and from which her complainings, and lamentations could 
80 “ri be heard by Ulysses, when going to rest in the vestibule bee . 
neat z ‘ : ’ ’ - | ‘a “ 4 : ent A : .? va, 09 6 , 
‘ Sthly. That within the Tower, (as at Conisborough), , was also 
a staircase, from the door of entrance, winding gradually up through © 
the thickness of the wall. ees erat Mr 


4 gthly. 
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‘.gthly. That, in the upper story of the Tower, (as at Conisbo-) 


genuy 
rough, ) was also one’ large: State apartment ;~ra sort .of sacred room; 
where also the idols were. placed: ines 
‘ rothly. That adjoining to-t 


upon the top of an old wooden press, or locker. ~**' 


‘ i1thly. That under the State chamber, and just above the porch, ® 


was afi apartment that was sometimes used'as a ded chamber, (and 


corresponded .with that which. we have ‘called thé guard-chamber at. 
Conisborough) and to which Telemachus ordered the old armour to. 


be carried: up. 


‘ r2thly. That there was in the uppermost, part of the Tower, . 


(and probably in the thickness of the wall, or partly in a buttress as 


at Conisborough) a small, private, retired chamber, in which the 
dwelt ;—and from the loop windows of which, she~ 
gs, in the court beneath ;—and overs‘ 


ucen usually 
might both see the out-buildin 
hear what passed there. 


‘r3thly. That in a 
Tower; there were also, (asin the Mingrelian, and Circassian Castles, ) 


some rudely constructed edifices, and wooden buildings, in the outward: 
court ; for various domestick purposes. —Amongst: which was, ane 


odd, but favourite large round hut, or tent, called his bridal chamber; 
built on the ground, by the hand of Ulysses himself ;—and even ob- 


viousl 


Tree. : iH 

¢ 14thly. That there was also, in this court, as the principal place 
for the entertainment of guests; a sort of large hall, built of wood;— 
and supported by wooden pillars ;—with windows, or openings in its 
sides, so high up, thatno one could get out at them.—The floor of 
this room, seems to have been nothing 
made smooth, and level.—And there seem to have heen placed a 


number of ‘small wooden ‘tables ; (nearly one before each guest) : — 
and’ also a number of low benches (or Triclinia), covered with 


cafpets. 2 OIF 
of this hall, or . 


*r5thly. Either standing against the wooden walls 


else hung 
helmets. | 


¢ And 16thly. This outer building, and sort of hall, seemsito have: 


been placed in the court, so near the Keep Tower, that in consequence 


of the open windows in this hall, and of the loop wiudows; in her 
small chamber, in the Tower, Penelope ‘could over-hear the con-_ 


versation.” oN 
The. observations in the next chapter,,on such works of the 


Britons .as appear to be imitations of those of the Romans, are . 


more. plausible; than, the,,.preceding, speculation: but the 
evidence, by which they are supported, is defective; and to 


Orford and Chiltern. castles; not to enumerate others,..Mr. K, | 
seems to ascribe too high an antiquity. ‘In these habitations, 


I 4 (he 





} PAkSS TOD WYER, SUE! is mois? 
his, was a, distinguished little bed. 
ehamber ;—which was also made use. of asa sort of treasury ;—and 
where the gold and silver vessels, —the rich ‘old scented garments,—~: 
and the best arms of U/ysses, were deposited ; partly in, and’ partly’ 


ddition to these apartments, in the Keep. 


y reared merely asa eort of pent house, round a great old Olive 


more than: the natural soil; 


ig up all round upon them, were many old spears, shields, and . 
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(he remarks) only a few degrees more dignified than the dens 
of beasts of prey, dwelt imaginary Great Beings, -so illiterate . 
that they could seldom write their names.’ In ages long 
subsequent to the zra to which this observation refers, 
profound ignorance prevailed in the castles which covered 
Britain. It cannot be doubted that the. Britons derived itt- 
struction from the Romans on the subject of Architecture; 
yet it is not certain that they. erected, any buildings of such 
magnitude and duration, that they can. now enable us ta. 
pronounce on the particular style of their architecture. The. 
rude works called Duns were probably formed by our 
very remote ancestors: but who can credit that ' they are 
imitations of Phoenician structures ? Mr. King’s mind, how- 
ever, is impregnated with this idea; and he tries. td support 
his hypothesis by what he considers as a kirid of historic testi- 
mony. Let him speak for himself: __ 3 | 

¢ The idea of the Pheenicians having actually afforded instances of 
their skill in architecture, by some works, in these parts of Europe so, 
remote from them, which the somewhat civilized Britons in Cornwall : 
might copy ; is confirmed very much, by an account that QOrosius, who. 
wrote about the year 415, gives us of a then antient Pharos of admi- 
rable workmanship, that had been built at Corunna, on the coast of Galicia, 
in Spain ;—opposite in a South- West direction, to the extreme part of | 
the coast of Cornwall; and which Orasius gives us to understand, was 
actually erected, by the first Tyrian Colony there planted, who traded 
to Britain.—And he adds, that it was placed there purposely, ad spe- 
culum Britannie ;— for the direction of ships bound thither from 
Britain. | | | 

¢ There is no small reason therefore left us to conclude, that such | 


another Tower, or Pharos, might be built by them, somewhere.on the 


coast of Britain itself.—And this conclusion seems to be strengthen- 
ed, by a singular circumstance ; that one projecting part of that coast, 
of Devonshire bordering upon the Severn Sea, which is nearly first 
seen by any ship from Spain, steering into the Bristol Channel, is 
still called Hertland Point; whilst Camden, says, it.was by Ptolemy 
called Hercuris PromontTorivum ; and retains somewhat of ils name 
in Hertyroint. And might therefore actually have had a similar 
Tower, built by the Pheenicians upon it.’ shia 

It is scarcely worth while to investigate the architectural 
history of Foch structures as the Duns, but Mr. King, steady 
to his text, refers even these to ‘a Syrian origin; end he sup 
poses that the Picts, having made irruptions into the civilized 
Roman province of Britain as far as London, in the time of 
the Emperor Valentinian, about the year 364, saw specimens 
of antient round towers, and returned into their own country, 


with a desire of imitating them. 


We tread on firmer ground, and enjoy a little more day- 
light, when we advance to a consideration of the regal palaces, 
| | and 
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and castles of the first Saxons: but, id surveying their remains, 
it is not always easy to distinguish with perfect accuracy be-. 
tween Saxon: and Norman architecture. In ‘some instances, 


this may be effeeted, so that the features of the Saxon style: . 


can be given: which are stated by Mr. King'to be the abun- 
dance of herring-bone work in the walls, the'absence of the 
portcullis, and of that mode of defending loops, with hanging 
arches, so usually found in Norwian castles, and the peculiar 
character of the windows. Among Saxon ‘édifices, Mr. 


King reckons Bemborough Castle in Northumberland, Corfe. 


Castle in Dorsetshire, Ethelbert’s Tower at Canterbury, Port- 
chester Keep Tower, Pevensy Keep Tower, now destroyed, 
Castleton Castle in Derbyshire, Guildford Castle in Surrey, &c, 
Of the last mentioned, ample notice is taken, and a part of the 
description we-shall present to our readers’: eo 
‘ Its walla, very unlike those that are either Roman or Norman, are 

constructed partly of squared chalk, partly of flints, and partly of 
sand stone, cut in the form of Roman bricks; and in many parts 

laced in triple rows, alternately with rows of flints, in imitation of 

oman work ;—but still more conspicuously placed in rows of Lerringe 
bone work. -—The internal corners of the apartments within are finish- 
ed, in some parts, merely with squared chalk.—The external corners 
of the Tower, and a space in the middle part of each front, five feet: 
four inches wide, was cased with squared stone, very much resembling 
casings of Caen stone, (in the same manner as appears in several 
other. Saxon buildings )—Some Roman bricks, (or perhaps rather 
Saxon bricks made in imitation of such as were Roman,) are seen in 
the lower parts of the building, especially on the north side; and 
some thin, evidently Saxon bricks appear in the windows, though 
they are’ now partly mixed with bricks of: reparation since the time 
of Henry VI.;—and though there appears on the south side, an ori- 
ginal Saxon window altogether of stone, as if such was the construc- 
tion of all the windows at first. aa | 

¢ Neither the founder, nor the zra of the construction of this Castle 

are known by means of any record ; as is the case with all the most 
truly antient structures; and therefore neither Leland, nor Aubrey, 
nor Salmon, wha wrote the antiquities of Surrey, do venture at all to 
fix its date ;—nor to say any thing further on the subject, than barely 


te mention its early. existence.—But Camden says expressly that 


Guilford, or Guildford or Gegldford, was formerly a village of the 
English Saxon Kings; .and was given by will to 2thelwald, by his 
Uncle King Al/red.— From whence we may fairly conclude, that hene, 
as well as at Corfe Castle, was areal Palace of the Saxon Monarchs ; 
and that this identical Tower, whose architecture shews such an eurl 
period of Construction, was that very Palace.—And we may mu¢ 
more reasonably and fairly form this conclusion, than assent to that 
idle dream of a Saxon King’s house, at Guilford, distinct frora the 
Castle :—a dream confounding every idea of the Saxon mode off: resi- 
dence, with the idea and account of that mere modern building, in meh. 
' Jater. 
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later days, which Camden speaks.of, .as being.the King’s palace, or 
house; in dis time. | rae | se 


‘Weare assured of the exitinee of this Castle in the time of Ed-. 


ward the Confessor, and indeed, even before. dis days; because.it was 


made 'in''1036, the theatre of that horrid tragedy, of the seizing of. 
Prince Alfred. by Earl Goodwin, and of the putting to death with | 


tortures, nine out of ten of the whole of his train, after he had been 


craftily invited to stop there, and received with the most solemn . 


assurances of peace; which prelude, to still further villainy, was 


followed by tik being delivered up to Harold the Dane, who ‘put out : 


his eyes, and imprisoned him at Z/y, until his death. 


* The Keep ‘Tower of this old Saxon Palace.is, (like that at Castles... 
ton) of much’smaller dimensions than that at Corfe, or than that at... 


Portchester,.or than that at Bamborough.—The space within being 


only about twenty-six feet, by twenty-four ;—but (the walls being in - 


general about ten feet thick) the outside is about forty-seven feet, by 
orty-five.’ | 


To interest us in this Saxon ruin, it is added : 


‘ Here sometimes dwelt A/fred the Great ;—and here, without ae : 
noyance, he might measure his well employed time, by his then novel... 
invention of the candle, with divisions notched upon it, to tell the 


hours — Here afterwards dwelt occasionally his nephew Etheleald. « 


‘ Here, in s201, King Fobn held his Christmas ; —and as Holins-- 
head relates, ‘‘ gave to his servants many fair liveries, and suits of 
apparell, whilst the Archbishop of Canterburie did also the like at ' 
Canterburie, seeming indeed to strive with the King, which of them ° 


should passe the other in such sumptuous appareling of their men, 


whereat the King (and not without good cause) was greatlie moved | 


to indignation against him, although for a time he coloured the 
same.” 


‘The feastings, during this Christmas, were unquestionably in some — 
great hail, either Saxon or Norman, in the Great Court of the Castle; - 


—but with nearly equal certainty we may be assured, the private 
artment of King Fobn, was in this very Tower :—whilst his train, 


a 
of common attendants put ix fair liveries, and in new suits of apparel, 


instead of any regular yeomen,—or of any trained guards, in uniferm,— 


and instead of the well disciplined troops of a standing army, (not': 
any one of which orders of military persons did in that age exist) 


were each night crowded together on straw, on the floors of the small 
surrounding Towers of the outward court, (or utter Ballium); or 
even on the floor of the great hall itself, of whatever kind the hall at_ 


that time was, whether of wood, or stone. 


+ As this was one of those Castles which, in consequence of its . 


immediate connection with the crown, was from the first (according 


to the then laws of the land) a legal place of confinement ;—and as it 


is known to have been used as a common gaol, ‘as far back as the 


gsthof Edward the'First ; it is highly probable, that the dungeon, » 


whose entrance was defended, and secured, inthe remarkable manner 
that has been described, was that very gao/:—even whilst the. State 


apartivents above, were continually destined for: Royal Residence: ; u 
Sees cae : It 
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© It should seem therefore, 6n the whole, that in this instance, at: 
Guilford, as well as in all the preceding ones, has been preserved,’ 
through a long’ succession of ages, and dotwithstanding the changes 
made by subsequent “repairs, and ‘alterations, one of the. identical. 
Palaces, and Castles, of the ‘earliest’ Saxon Kings. -+ Such;. then as 
these Castles, which we: have just been describing;:we may-now fairly, 


conclude were, in general, all the fortified mansions of :Royal Res-. : 


dence, during the Heptarchy.’ 


_. Though Guildford Castle is ascribed to the. Saxonsy. Mr. 
King finds in it a pointed arch, which is allowed_to: be .a cha-. . 


racteristic feature of Norman architecture ; and-he -is. obliged 


to have recourse to the supposition thac this arch was the effect:. 
of a subsequent alteration. For the change which took place - 
in the shape of the castles and Keep-towers, or for the substi-’” 
tution of square instead of round fortresses, he does not 
undertake to assign a reason ; and perhaps we have not doca- 


ments sufficient to assist us in solving this question + though 
it may be presumed that, when internal convenience began to 
be studied, square buildings obtained the preference over those. 


which were circular. pn 


_ Mr. King proposed next to enter on a review of Saxon 
Ecclesiastical Architecture: but, before he could give to the 
public his thoughts on this subject, he was arrested by the 


hand of death; and we haye to lament his removal from this © 


world, just at the period at which his labours began to be most 
interesting... . f 


Of Volume IV. only a small portion has been published . 


yiz. the Introduction to Book IV. Chapter II., on account of 
the controversy which ensued on the publication of .Mr. 
King’s I[d Volume of the Munimenta, relative to the Date of. 
the Taventicn of the Architectural Arch. It is expressly stated 


. 


in the Advertisement, that this. part of the [Vth Vol. was 


expedited from the press ‘in answer to a curious little pam- 


phlet lately published, intitled Recherches sur le Tems le plus’ 


reculé de l'Usage des Vottes.chez les Anciens. Par. M. L. D—s’. 
—Our readers: will recollect that Mr. King’s - assertion. is, 
(see Munimenta Antiqua Vol. 2. p. 444.) * that, there is. the. 


utmost reason to believe, the Arch never existed, in any kind of - 


architecture on earth, till some short time before the Augustan-age? 
M. Dutens having strongly controverted ‘this’ position, ‘the 
author here yndertakes its defence, and adduces a string of 
evidence in its support: but it must be owned. that the 
jnstances produced by Mr. King;are of the negative kind, ,The 
celebrated bridge of Czesar over the Rhine is not adapted to the. 
purpose and the bridge ‘over. the; Euphrates. mentioned by 
Herodotus, constructed with stone piers and, aqnarsde Piast 
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(Evrg.tercaryoya) does notprove the non-existence of arches at that 
time, since the,reagon for employing moveable planks is assigned. 
The: Veteres Clace construated by Tarquinius Priscus are as- 
serted:by Mr. King to have been mere excavations of rock ;-and 
while he quotes Pliny’s expression, * suffossis montibus,” in sup- 
port of ‘this idea, he does not attend to his * obnixa + meee 
nor consider how the superincumbent buildings (urbs pensilis) 
could have been supported. He asserts, however, that © 

¢ Even with regard to the stupendous Common Sewers of Romes 
the Veteres Cloace, first constructed by Zarquin, we have full-assur-- 
ance from Dionysius Halicarnassus, — Diodorus,- - Strabo, —and, 
Pliny, that the arches were added, merely in the time of Augustus ;--and 
have the utmost reason to conelnde, that before the Augustan age, 
they were, in some parts, mere excavations of rock,—like the long’ 
excavation at Pausilypum (now Pausilype);—in other ‘parts meré 
trenches, covered with timber ;—and in other parts (where they were 
built with stone) were only covered, in the same manner as the works 
of the earliest ages, at Babylon, and elsewhere, by means of the side 
walls being made to approach nearer together, in consequence of each 
row of stones projecting a little more inward, as they were carried up 
higher ; till at last they met so near, as to be covered with flat 
stones. — And almost every word in all the passages alluded to, ¢on- 
firm thisidea, | Jogi 

‘ And here again also, even the testimony of Livy alone, concerns 
ing the original construction of the Sewers of Rome, might have been 
sufficient to convince us of these facts ;—for he not anly never once 
mentions an Arch, in speaking of the first forming of those Sewers; — 
but even describes the work as being actually partly mere tresghing in 
low ground,—and partly laborious excavation of rock. ¥ 

‘¢ Infima urbis loca circa forum, aliasque interjectas collibus. con. 
valles, quia ex plaais locis haud facile evehebant aquas, cloacig ¢ fusti- 
gio in Tiberim ductis siccat.” cass 

‘ The low pine of the city about the forum, and other vallies situated 
between its hills, because from mere plain level spots the waters were not 
casily carried off, he drained by meaus of sewers (or cuts) from the higher 
part conducted to the Tiber. ! at 

‘¢ Cloacamque maximam, receptaculum omnium purgamentorum 
oppidis, sub terram agendam.” : f 

“© Gausing the great sewer, the receptacle of all the filth of the town, to 
be driven through, under the ground. veh Rial nee £29 

‘ Many years afterwards it appears, that certain parts of these were 
even for the first time covered, and Suilt over, when the city was re- 
stored, and rebuilt by Camillus, after its destruction by the Gauls ;— 
for Livy adds, be 

‘* Ea est causa, ut veteres cloaca, primo per publicum ductz, nune 


privata_ passim subeant tecta.”’ } 
‘ This is the cause, that the antient Sewers, first carried along the public 


highway, now pass under private houses.’ sae 
it will here occur to the reader, that arches could ‘not have 


been turned after houses had been built over the sewers; and 
that, 
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that, if arches exist ‘in these places, they ‘must have been 
 €6nstructed « previcusly’ to the buildings ‘standing on ‘them, 
‘though the historian has not mentioned them. 
The author’s’ positions that the arch did’ not exist’ in arty 
Great. City on earth..in, early days :—that antient, writers ate 
silent. concerning the: arch;--and that an utter want of azy 
word of discrimination: to. ‘denote precisely an Arch, in erchitec- 
Lure,. prevailed till near'the: days’ of Augustus; or at least: of 
Democritus; having been directly controvertéd by M. Dutens, 
who endeavoured to prove that’ vaulted structures’ are) of the 
highest atitiquity, Mr. King, in the remainder of this ‘Intro- 
duction, presents ‘us with his rejoinder. In the first’place, he 
remarks that vaulted structures did exist, as in the ‘instance ‘of 
_ the. great gallery in the great Pyramid, long before the “ra 
_ which he mentions, but that these were not constructed on the 
principle of the arch. In the next place, he endeavours to shew 
that the citations concerning arches' found by travellers among 
the ruins of very antient ‘cities, in Sicily and élsewhere, are 
not, when duly examined; adverse to his:position, 


__ © As (says he) to the numerous remains in Sicily, ‘at ya ry 
_ Syracuse, and Catania, &c. which M. I.. D—s‘speaks of, (p. 14), 
~ from the authority of the Prince Biscari, and of M. L*Abbs fea. 
bell; it does ioe at all appear that there is any the least reason for 
believing any one of those structures that are with arches, to have been 
_ prior to the time of Archimedes, who was himself of that very Country. 
A-thousand other remains might be reckoned up, just in the same 
manner, which would not tend to prove any thing at all eoncerning the 
date of the inventi.. of the arch. 
_ As to what Pausanias says, concerning the treasury of AZinyas, 
supposed to have been built about 1350 years A.C. —It is to be ob- 
served, that Pausanias himself was only a traveller, viewing the re- 
mains of the fabric, 1500 years afterwards; and that therefore the 
structure in.question might have been rebuilt many ages after the time 
of Minyas :—besides which, notwithstanding the French translations 
of ‘L’. ‘Abbé Gedoyn, and M. Goguet, cited by M. L. D—s (p. 4)s 
the original Greek words do not at all secersarily imply the covering 
to have’ been an arched dome ;— but rather ‘lead’ us to: conceive it to 
have been conical ;—that is, consistently with what has just beem said, 
of the form of a truiteated cone, produced by each tier of stones being 
laid'a little more inward, towards the centre, thaw that next beneath,. 
till the aperture at the top ‘became at last so diminished; as to be co- 
vered by one single stone. —The words are, 

6 Pausauias, Lib. ix. cap. 33. —Eynpx weesPects tor dutw, xoguon O: 
oux es coryocy ceu. eunynatyn, Tov OF aywratw Tey Albu F tciow CL eLLOVbzY TUVTL EbvZE 
70 ) Onoda noes $b. 

‘ The plan is a round, and thet top not carried up to a very sharp point, 
but they say that the uppermost of the stones is a binding to the evhole build- 


ing. 
‘ ‘With 
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“ SWith regard to, the: Holy Temple-at Jerusalem ;—to su d 
, arches, of wich on the sitharite of lexicographers, M. L.b—s 
aefers, ( P: 8) ;—the very precise account which we have ef the whole 
Mode. of, its construction, in Holy Scripture ;—and the full account 
given by Josephus ;—and several concurrent circumstances of its his- 
“tory, which I have mentioned in a former volume,—may all serve 
“to convince us, that neither in the first Temple, built by Sclonion, 
nor’ in the second, which was destroyed by Titus, was there any arch, 
exeept suchas ‘might possibly be in a gateway built by Hered... 

, Perhaps the strongest arguments adduced; by M. L; D-=s,. to 
prove the Arch to have been of very high antiquity, may be deemed 
the, words used by Plato (de Legibus, lib. xii.) ;- and the simile 

made. use,of by Aristotle, de Mundo, (both cited by him p. 11).— 
But it should be rembered that both Plato, and Aristotle, lived after 

_the days of Democritus ;—and even if they had livéd prior to his time, 
as to the words of Plato, describing the imaginary monument of 
“grandeur, or rather sépulchre, Oxxw, that should be formed for a 
“great man ; they are, when literally translated, much more applicable 
_to-a long vaulted, or coved gallery, like the great one in ‘the first 
. pyramid of Memphis, in which is xo arching at all ; than to a.vaulted 
gallery, or room, formed by real arches, or with a really. arched cover- 
_ang.—Forthey are, / 

_ © Lib. xii, p. 947, Ed. Serrani —Ornxny 22.0000. tives aida sme0- 
pin iBwy weorhuwy xas atynpur —That the sepulchre ..+-.... should be a 
long extended covered (or coved) room, of stones of great value, and in- 
corruptible, (or of unperishable harduess ). : 

« And as to the simile used by /ristotle ; ~ it will hold good, with 
regard to the great covering stones, of such a coved structure as ‘the 
great gallery in the first pyramid,—or with regard to those great .co- 
vering stones, which finished the upper part of the covings, and vault- 
ings, that supported the Hanging Gardens at Babylon ; just as-well 
as with regard to the éey-stones of arches; and perhaps even with 
more dignity, as to the simile.’ 


Mr. King adds : 


‘ There remains only one plain question to be asked.—I1f so noble 
an ornament, as the Arch, had been known in the very early ages, is it 
not incredible that it should never have been introduced in the most 

magnificent of the antient Buildings, in Fey or in Babylon, or in 
_ Persepolis, or at Pzstum, or at-Athens ?—M.L. D-s says, (p.18), 
il faut se contenter de dire, que ce n° étoit pas leur gout,—that 1%, in. plain 
English, that it evas not the fashion to use.the arch. — And. if-he is him- 
self satisfied with sat answer, —it must be needless to urge any further 
considerations on the subject.’ . o actlesh? Salen 
Though, however, the author professes to be unconvinced 
‘by the arguments of M. Dutens and seems to triumph over 
him, it may not be admitted that, with ‘ail. his research, he 
has accurately investigated the subject. As to the stylé of the 
architecture of the Greeks, it manifestly excludes the arch la 
eee ae MTT riteme 2143 29 2InsI03 the 
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- the effect which they: meant to ‘produce *being: obtained by 

“Uprights and transoms': but we are not’ justified ‘in concluding 
“that they were absolutely ignorant‘of' the’ method’ of con- 

structing arches. If we may credit ‘Strabo, who, ‘flourishing 
in the Augustan age, was well acquainted with the use of 

arches, the practice was very antient among the Babylonians. 
In his account of Babylon, and of the celebrated, Hanging 
Gardens, (vid. Lib, 16. ps 1073 edit.'‘Casaub. 1707) he informs 
us that these gardens were supported by curves or arches spring/ 
from square piers. (‘pandduacs xapapwrors seb 'mrertaw ’igue 
prevotg xvGondwr.) That the Wandwuact xauapwror, Here men- 
tioned, strictly mean arches, may be inferred from*Strabo’s 
subsequent description of the mode of building houses at. Baby- 
lon; in which he tells us that arches were employed on ac- 
count of the scarcity of wood (cs cixos xayapwtos mavtes dia. Tip 
efuriav). Here a fact is established, that the scarcity of wood, 
the material which they employed in conjunction with bricks, 
(orrn mriv9os) obliged them to turn arches instead of usin 

transoms and rafters ; and as these Hanging Gardens, as well ‘as 
the tower or pyramid of Belus, were constructed of ‘bricks, 
‘the probability is that the arch, strictly speaking, was employed. 

In confirmation of Strabo’s testimony, and as decisive of this 
question, we have the recent authority of an English gentleman, 
who, from a long residence at Bagdad, has had repeated op- 
portunities of examining the site of antient Babylon, for as- 
serting: that, whenever excavations are there made, arches of 
‘brick are discovered. This is a very important and unangwer- 
‘able fact. SUF : 

* We now leave our readers to‘decide on the merits of that 
controversy which Mr. King excited, and to the prosecution of 
which on his part death has raised an insuperable impediment. 
_. The learned are not, we believe, unanimous on this point : but 
the prevailing opinion seems to be that the atch, though not a 
_ feature in the works of the Greeks, was in use prior to the 
aera of their celebriry. 3 
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Arr, 11. © Travels in the Year 1206, from Italy to England, through 
the Tyrol, Styria, Bohemia, Gallicia, Poland, and’ Livonia, con- 
taining the Particulars of the Liberation of Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
from the Hands of the French Police, and of her ‘subsequent 
Flight through the.Countries above-mentioned. . Effected and 
_ written by the Marquis,de Salvo, Member of the Academy of 
Sciences and Literature of Turin, &c. 1zmo. pp. 350. 7s. 
Boards. R. Phillips. 1807, Gr e.. pacddeesn ti 


| : [ATERESTING is the epithet. which belongs to the prominent 
“ contents of this small unassuming volume; 3. ¢. to the nar- 
! rative 
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ative: of Mrs. Spencer Smith’s escape from the clutches of the 
French, who had ungallantly put her under arrest at Venice, as 
the wifeiof an Englishman and related to Sir Sidney Smith; and 
had ordered her under an escort of gens darmes to proceed to 
Valenciennes'as a prisoner. The Marquis de Salvo, power- 
fully affected by the painful situation of this lady and het 
children, resolved to attempt their rescue ; and the conduct of 
his, plan, | and the adventures to which it.led, are truly drame- 
tic, having more of the complexion of a. nove] than ofa true 
history. Lest, however, the reader should suspect any fiction 
in. the representation, the ‘Marquis assures ‘us that. he has 
‘scrupulously adhered to the truth, avoiding all imitation -of 
romance.’ That he should feel proud at. having executed so 
bold and perilous an enterprise is not a matter of wonder.;.and 
we will allow him to consider himself as ‘included by Fate 
among the number of those who are doomed to hazardous 
attempts,’ and even to talk of ‘the glory that shone before 
him and guided his steps.’- As Mrs.Smith was constantly guarded 
by gens d’armes, her hberation required great personal courage in 
her adventurous knight, as well as a considerable portion of 
ingenuity, coolness, and perseverance. 
For the commencement of his plan, the Marquis contrived to 
remove Mrs. Smith’s children from Venice to Gratz .and find- 
ing it impossible to evade the vigilance:of the French at Venice, 
he obtained permission to accompany Mrs. S. as far as Milan in 
her route to Valenciennes ; detesmined, if possible, to effect 
her rescue on the road. Some measures were taken for this. 
purpose at Verona: but, not being assisted in his plot, as he 
“expected, he was obliged to wait till they arrived at Brescia. 
Here circumstances concurred to aid his enterprize; when, 
after having explored the country, provided carriages, &c. he 
succeeded, under the cover of night, and with the help of. 
a rope-ladder, in enabling Mrs. Smith to descend from a lofty’ 
apartment, and thus to frustrate the watchfulness of her guards. 
The prelude to this Lady’s deliverance was very agitating.to. 
the Marquis, and he well describes the evening in which he 


waited under her window: bi Pht | : 
‘¢AsTretired,’ says he, ‘a few paces from the spot after waiting so long, 

[perctived a man approaching the fountain that was close at hand; he 
stood nigh a door, which I saw him enter slowly’; but at that instant 

my eyes caught the opening window of Mrs. Smith’s chamber, at - 
wbictus figure presented itself: I could have no doubt. of its being 
her ; and after looking round to see.whether all was safe, I drew nears 

but she being ignorant of tHe disguise which 1 wore, asked in a low - 
voice if it was 1. I replied, *‘ Iam that friend, and wait for you.” 

. ‘now resumed my hopes that every thing was unknown to the guards, - 
and that no fatal occurrence would ensue during the cyitical vor 
had 8 side e 
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She continued however in the room ; and [ stood unable to breathe, 
for fear of some hidden witness of the scene, ready perhaps to sound 
the alarm, and call the patrole of the city, Learnestly wished to re- 
mind her of the pressing danger incident to every moment’s delay ; 
but [ heard a noise proceed from the window, which was occasioned 
by her tying the end of the ladder to the iron: my terror increased at 
this unwelcome sound ; I thought it, above all others, the most 
likely to rouse the soldiers, and occasion ‘the worst of disasters. 
Scarcely did the ladder appear to be fastened, when I' saw Mrs. Smith 
take hold of the window and cling to the wall, pressing with her un- 
certain foot the first step. I perceived she was reluctant in trosting 
herself upon it : the unhappy lady stood tottering upon the step; an 
seemed to tremble so much, that I was under the necessity of attending 
particularly to her, fearing that she might. fall. But I was agreeably 
deceived when I beheld her grasping the knots of the ladder, and 
boldly determined to descend. What an interesting spectacle! a 
forlorn woman, anxious to escape from captivity, committing herself 
from a height to ropes which, even while they tore her delicate 
fingers, she kissed in extacy, because they were instrumental to her 
release: and at the same moment armed sentinels in the adjoining 
apartment, who were ready to dart upon her if their sleep were ip- 
terrupted by the least noise. Had they now come to their own win- 
dow, she would have been discovered on the ladder, myself below 
waiting to lead her off, and the maid above accessary to the bold at- 
tempt of her mistress. What a field for their vengeance ! What vic- 
tims for their fury! Happily, however, the silence of the night, 
and its intense gloom, remained undisturbed : she reached the ground 
without receiving any essential injury ; and the maid *, to whom the 
secret had been imparted, threw a bundle from the window, contain 
ing whatever could be saved. 

‘ We instantly began our flight; running along unknown streets, 
withcut mecting any person. Our trepidation—the haste with ‘which 
we went, and our mean dress, would have been strong unfavourable 
indications if we had been observed. From solitary street to street we 
precuppieted our steps till we reached the summit of the fortress of 

rescia, Here the violence of my companion’s desire to save herself 
was such, that she actually offered to attempt scaling the walls ;, but 
on my acquainting her that the chaise was ready for us at the tavern 
near the gates, she followed me with less agitation.’ | 


As soon as the gates of Brescia were opened, (May 3d, at 4 
in the morning,) these fugitives hastened on to Salo, which 
they reached by half after six the same morning ; then. crossing 
the lake Garda to Riva they set off for Trent; whence, after 
having procured a small vehicle with one horse, they with 
much difficulty made their way through the Tyrol, encounters 


ing almost every hardship: because, from apprehension of being - 





* We never hear what became of this eervant after the flight of 
her mistress, and how she was treated by the French. 
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pursued, they avoided the public road, and wandered over. 
stupendous mountains, through craggy vallies and tremendous 
defiles,, Directing their course to Styria, they traversed the 
mountain of Bertoscad, and arrived at Waispack; where they 
experienced their first asylum, and. where the Marquis in- 
dulges in the pleasure of description, being enchanted (as 
all; travellers are) with the varied beauties of this super- 
latively romantic region.: : 


« I must be permitted to deseribe my admiration on viewing the 
country about Saltzburg, though my feelings at the time were very 
little disposed for the reception of sreacehie impressions : yet such 
were those proceeding from the alluring prospect, that I could hardly 
forbear from exclaiming: Nature here appears rich in awful variety, 
precipices, streams, and trees, blending their colours with a tasteful 
distribution, which no art can imitate, no fiction equal. This enchant. 
ing scene continues for the extent of four posts and a half. It was 
then that I said : ** Here indeed do I admire the majesty of Nature : 
mever has she appeared hitherto before my eyes in such splendid 
attire.”? But these effusions ill became my station of valet ; and Mrs, 

. §mith, with a sign, explained her disapprobation of my nonconfor- 
. Mity to the simplicity suiting the character which I now represented. 

‘ Every forest, every rising ground, seemed to issue forth to view 
with a sort of pride that demanded the tribute of our praise. The 
surrounding objects; the fanciful form of the mountain ; the grace- 
ful masses of the foliage; the hideous aspect of the caverns; the si- 

ar lence along the lefty pines ; the lucid tears of the drooping willows; 

(i the majesty of the firs ; and the fugitive horizon, purple grey, at an 
immense distance ; the prolific field, as if bashful to appear before these 
shaded vortexes; a wavering atmosphere; a melancholy-sounding 
echo; the sight of scattered flocks ; the reiterated murmurs of the 
waters; the contrast, in short, of the grand productions of nature, 
who without colours or canvas, steel or marble, creates and does not : 
‘imitate—displays and does not illude—exhibits the most fascinating 
pictures yet does not paint; who offers the archetype to the research 
of truth ; gives animation to hey works and motion to her offspring : 
—all concurred in forcing from my lips the accents of my transport, 
the expansions of my enthusiasm ; and the blessings arising from my 
joy and content in observing and admiring her.’ : 7 
_. At Vagrain they were arrested on suspicion, and led back to 
Saltzburg; and as the Marquis passed for Mrs. Smith’s valet, 
by the name of Raimondi, he was separated from his sup- 

osed mistress and underwent a very unpleasant confinement, 

At last, however, both were liberated, but not at.the same 

time ; and at Lintz, on the Danube, they obtained a full release, 

on condition of departing under fictitious names. 

- When Mrs. Smith felt satisfied that she was in a place of safety, 
she naturally wished to see her children ; and in order to gratify 
her in this respect, her enthusiastic friend undertook a solitary 
| 10 journey 
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journey through. cross mountainous roads from Lintz_ to 


Gratz, for the purpose of bringing the children to their mother: 


This object being effected, the party advanced, in a comtort- 


able manner, as travellers, and not as ‘fugitives, ‘through the 


countries enumerated in the title. | 

In this part of the narrative, the Marquis de Sa!vo appears 
to be an observant traveller; and though his reflections are 
not profound, his sketches carry the marks Of fidelity. He 
presents us with notices of Prague, of Cracow, of the salt mines 
‘of ‘Wilitzen; of Bresk, of Wilna, &c. and so. onwards’ till 
Mrs. S.’ and her knight-errant arrive at Riga and embark :for 
Engfatid. * “OF Bresk, in Russian Poland, he says: Sissi 

PoWMal bid Boye vei 

‘4;Ehisi place made me imagine myself in an_ancient city of the 
land :of:Israel. Three thousand Jews composed almost its whole po- 
pulationpand a few Russians administer justice, and occupy the civil 
employments. .Whoever knows the character of the Jews, will easily 
conceive what monopoly prevails in this unhappy, country, where the 


law. is wholly under pecuniary influence, where Power... PHrCasds 


and the magistrates and keepers of the customs follow no other rule 
in granting or denying whatever is required .of them, than a consi 
deration of the presents made to them. The Jews, however, are ne- 
eessary to the support of the country, considering its actual state s 
and’ one-day when the governor. informed me that their banish- 
ment was in contemplation, 1 asked who then were to be the in- 
habitants of that part of Poland, the labourers, the manufacturers, the 
tradesmen, and in short, who. were to compose the people? adding, 
that without the.introduction of new inhabitants, the whole. country 
would:become a complete desert. He agreed that trade, and society 
itself, arose here from the Jews exclusively. see ny! 

« These people, solely. occupied in the means of obtaining money, 
will never attempt any thing of importance in favour of those whose 
thirst. for conquest might lead. them to undertake the revolution of 


Poland, and .whose reliance might be placed on the Jews. Timid 


and base from their condition and habits, they will never either take 
up-arms against-any government, or oppose its measures. In Bresk 
I fancied the houses alone had endured the effects of levelling demo- 
eracy ; for they were all constructed of wood and exactly similar par- 


‘ucularly in elevation, nor did I perceive that the dwellings of the rich 


were mere splendid than those of the poor. The nobility, and the 
marshal (the antient title of the chief nobleman in every city of Po- 
land) of the place, lived in the adjacent country.’ musa? 
_ The Marquis’s account of, the country from Bresk’ to 
Wilna, in Lithuania, is an affecting illastration of thé necessity 
of combining good government with the blessings of Providence, 
in order to produce the happiness of mankind: 7 7 


_* The whole country that I traversed offered no more than a cons 
tinued, scene of misery. Fer whole days did I pursue my way with- 


“utsseeing any human being, though the soil was rich in pasture and 
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trees. No mark of industry or cultivation could I perceive; ana at 
the wretched and distant villages, almost every house appeared to be 
deserted. From time to time, however, the lofty mansions towered, 
‘to the sight from within the spacious and delightful forest : there the 
Polish nobles reside, to whom belong the dreary and wide extended 
plains which I had passed the whole day in crossing. A rich Jewy 
in the spring, engages for the year, an immense tract of land, for the 
sole purpose of feeding cattle, and providing hay; and expects from 
it no other benefits than these, there being no hands to be found for 
cultivating the ground. The lower class, who are slaves, are obliged 
to serve their master, unless they are rich enough to purchase their 
emancipation for a few months or years. It is needless to observe, 
that while things continue in this state, the country must ever remain 
destitute of population. Nature herself shrinks at such a dreadful 
anti-social system. Can men, thus oppressed, look forward to their 
offspring without feeling the pangs of remorse? and must they not 
rather curse the connubial bond that gives existence to beings doomed 
to chains and poverty? Accordingly, what in fact is the population 
covering an extent of 13,400 square miles? Hardly seven millions 
of souls, of which three millions are Jews. OE . 
‘ The soil of the parts of Poland which I saw, appeared equal in 
quality to that of the richest countries in Europe. Its neglected 
state, no doubt, arises from the serious wars in which the powers 
| it belongs to are so deeply engaged, being thus prevented, of 
f course, from. directing their attention to the amelioration of a 
country, of all the north of Europe the most susceptible of culti- 
vation. | 
‘ However disagreeable the sight of so many sordid Jews was to 
7 me in Poland, I could have wished to meet them every where. 
iF Without these fallen Israelites, the stranger in Lithuania would find 
| it impossible to travel or even exist ; it seemed as if the government 
atself, the lands, productions, houses, all, in short, were in their pos- 
session ; without recurring to them, neither food nor horses are to be 
found. There is no fixed price for the horses, this depends on the 
will of the Jew; if the traveller thinks it exorbitant, or threatens to 
enforce justice, the Jew smiles with contempt.’ 


We. can readily believe the representation which the Mar- 
quis gives of the importance of the Jews in Poland: but we do - 
not clearly understand his meaning, when he remarks that ¢ they | 
bear every where the same Hebraic features, which we per- 
ceive in the monuments of antiquity.” Perhaps here, asin other 
‘§ places, the sense may be affected by the translation, which 1s 

indifferently executed. | | 
Norwithstandirg the Marquis de Salvo’s partiality to the 
. English, and to their happy shores, yet as a foreigner he is nat 
) perfectly satisfied with the restrained intercourse of. our 
society ; and he glances a sarcasm at ‘ a certain capital, where 
it is considered almost a crime to be a stranger, and where a 
ticket of invitation is requisite before such a one is admitted to 
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Visit any person.” To strangers, this reserve in us is very 
forbidding : but John Bull will not be soon cured of this na- 





as 


Art. III. Original Memoirs, written during the Great Civil War; 
being the Life of Sir Henry Slingsby, and Memoirs of Captain 
‘Hodgson. With Notes, &c. 8vo pp 367. 128 Boards. Printed 
at Edinburgh, and sold in London by Murray. © 1806. be 


pt. Life here presented to us is that of a Cavalier, whoee fa, 

mily the royal beneficence had continued to attach fora 
series of years to Court politics; while the Memoirs are those 
of a Commonwealth military officer, who was decided in the 
part which he acted in the distractions of the times by a 
fancied supernatural impulse. In this grand convulsion, 
these persons, though both very active -and zealous on the 
sides which they severally espoused, did not arrive at any 
high rank; they were connected with limited operations ; and 
consequently the information which they communicate is con- 
fined. The curious and discerning reader however, will be 
able to cull from the pages before us a few traits of the times, 
and some incidents and events which elucidate the general nare 
ratives of a very important period in our history. 

These two characters are fair specimens of the respective 
partizans mn the great contest of their days. The sentiments 
and motives of the Baronet arise from chivalrous loyalty ; he 
is alive to all the obligations of a subject ; and he appears to 
deem it. unbecoming to take into consideration the relative 
duties of a sovereign. On the other hand, the common- 
wealth-ofht er protesses the doctrine of liberty, but seems to 
derive his principles of action from religious notions and ap- 
prthensions. The sufferings of the former under the usurpa- 
tion, and those of the latter after the Restoration, indicate 
the temper of the two epochs. 

To the hiographies are subjoined a republication of a tract in- 
titled Relations of the Campaigns of Oliver Cromwell in Scotland, 
1650, as published from the originals by order of Parliameit': 
consisting of letters sent from the army, and read in Parliament 
the 6th of August 1650.—'lhese papers very much exceed 
‘in interest both the Life and the Memoirs. “They contain 
several communications from the pen of’ Oliver himself, 
‘which manifest his profound craft, dissimulation, and hupoe 
‘crisy: but it must be stated'to his credit, that he had not cunning 
‘and address enough ‘to make himself acknowleged king. Had 
his theatre been the continent, he would perhaps have 
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been equal in. victory, and much superior in character,..to 
the hero of the present day. About Oliver, nothing mean 
and little was discoverable ; and if he could have depended. on _ 
‘Charles, it is most probable that he would have been contented 
to-actithe parc which Monck afterward supported. Had Charles 
-beenany thing beyond a very ordinary Being, we do not believe 
that his daring ‘subject would have imbued his hands in kingly 
‘blood. That this:unfortunate monarch was innocent, no one ever 
undertook to assert; and indeed the principle which would sup- 
port the affirmative of this proposition would make the revolution 
2 rebellion, andthe Princes of the House of Brunswick usurpers: 
but the proceedings against him were more a mockery and 
-amoutrage of justice, than even those which our days have 
- witnessed. Though Oliver sacrificed a prince who had appealed 
to arms, aud whom that appeal placed in his power, yet we 
doubt exceedingly whether he would have violated the ter- 
ritory of a weak neutral, in order to get within his grasp a 
collateral branch of the royal stock ; and much more that he 
would have employed the most devoted and abject of his 
creatures to have accomplished an assassination, accompanied 
by more circumstances to call forth detestation than any 
atrocity of the kind of which we read. A measure was 
adopted by this country which amounted to a declaration of 
war ; and though no forma] declaration was made, there was 
no deception, fcr the practice had long prevailed. Ina such 
circumstances, under the miserable pretence of resenting that 
usage, would Oliver have crushed butterflies whom: the sun- 
shine which he had created had drawn for a moment within 
his sphere ; would he have decoyed them to delay their flight, 
by paragraphs in his gazettes ; and then have shut them up in 
chilly confinement ? ‘The diplomacy of Oliver was grand ; 
_a$ was manifested by his effectual intercession in favour of 
the Protestants of Toulouse, and the Albigeois subjects of the 
Court of Turin, If he made Holland feel, that country had 
given no ordinary provocation. Would our Jimits,allow, and 
were we capable of running a parallel between the persons in 
question, in the manner of Piutarch, our countryman (we are 
salisied) would be found the more extraordinary. and the 
superior man of the two; but, whatever be the glory or.the 
opprobiiusa which attach to their ruler, it affects not the na- 
tional reputation of the French, since he belongs not to their 
country. Jn one thing has he been more fortunate than Crom- 
well; he had no share in the subversicn of the government, 
‘nor inthe destruction of its chief; and he. attained™not to 
command till all. this had been effected. Both .have-riseg to 
the summit of ailairs; and both have failed‘ of true glory in 
not 
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not leaving the most wise and independent of the respective. 


Nations to determine what should be their future government, 


‘as was done by Washington, the first of modern public. charac- 


ters. E . 7 ee widd CN PES F 
~~ While we are of opinion that,° had this:-martyr: of: our 


protestant calendar, to whom a particular service is consecra-' 


ted in our liturgy, succeeded in the contest which he waged 
with his subjects, Britons at this day would have had» no 


rights, privileges, nor pre-eminence, to distinguish them from. 


the vassals of the pure monarchies of Europe, we still sympa- 
‘thize with the sufferings, and respect the feelings, of the 
well-intentioned cavalier, whcse life is here related; and 
few persons will be disinclined to join .us, when they read: the 


account which the author gives of himself, after his returo. 


home in consequence of orders from the king : 


‘ A little before wee came to Topcliffe, where the king dined; I; 


was commanded by the king to return home, which was upon the sith 


of May, 1646. After takeing leave of the king, I went to Newe 
brough, where my daughter was in the house with my brother Be- 


lasyse ; and after a day’s rest, came home to Red-house, But since 
they have from York laid wait for me to take me, and I have escaped 
them, I take myself to one room in my house, scarce known of by my 
servants, where I spend my days in great silence, scarce daring to 
speak, or walk, but with great heed, lest I be discovered: Et‘ yam 
weniet tacito, curva senectus, pede. Why 1 should be thus aimed at; I 


know not; if my neighbourhood to York makes them not more 


-quarrelsome, my disposition is to love quietness, and, since the king 
willed me to go home, when I parted from him at Topcliffe, (which 
I took the more notice of, being a discharge from his service the very 
day of the month that I came into it by the date of my commissign, 
which was the 11th of May), I resolved to keep home, if the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman Watson, would have permitted me quietly to live 
there ; but they will not suffer me to have the benefit of the articles 
of Newarke, which gave us liberty of three months to live at home 
undisturbed, but from York they send to take me within the first 
month, and all is to try me with the negative oath, and national coe 
yenant ; the one makes me renounce my allegiance, the other my ree 
ligion. for the oath, why it should be imposed on us to swear not 
to assist the king, when all means are taken from us whereby .we 
might assist him, and not assist in this war which is now come to an 
end, and nothing in all England held for the king, I see no reason; 
unless they would have us do a wicked act, and they the authors, out 
of greater spite to wound both the soul and the body ; for now the 
not takeing of the oath cannot much prejudice them, and the takeing 
of it will much prejudice us, being contrary to former oaths, which 
we have taken, and against civil justice, which, ‘as it abhors neutra- 
lity,. will not admit a man should falsify that trust which be hath 

iven. ‘This is commendable in the mouths of our very enemys, who 
lave been known to use a man pts for his constancy to that side 
: ; 4 | he 
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he hath taken, and that will not be bought and sold, and more cause 
there is where his obligations stand towards his prince , the Germans 
held it a perpetual infamy to return from that battle wherein their 
prince was slain, it being the principalest part of their oath to defend 
and maintain him, and ascribe their own exploits to his glory and ho- 
nour. One of the family of the Claudit is commended for his con- 
stancy, that he would not forsake Antony, but when all others had 
yielded themselves to Augustus, he only stuck to him: Ft so/us ipse 
permansit in partibus. As for the covenant, which they would have 
me take, there is first reason that I should be convinced of the 
Jawfulness thereof, before I take it, and not urged, as the Mahome- 
tana do their disciples, by force, and not by reason; for, by this new 
religion which is imposed, you make every man that takes it up 
guilty either of haveing no religion, and so become an atheist, or else 
a religion put on or off as he doth his hat to every one he meets.’ 


Speaking of the king in the decline of his affairs, Sir Henry 
thus writes : 


¢ The king thinks to secure himself once again amongst the moun- 
tains in Wales, some of which we found almost inaccessible, many of 
the troopers horses tireing, and little accommodation to be met with, 
which makes me remember this passage. When the king was at 
supper, eating a pullet, and a piece of cheese, the room without was 
full, but the men’s stomachs were empty for want of meat ; the good- 
wife, troubled with the continual calling upon her for victuals, and 
haveing, it seems, but that one cheese, comes into the*foom where 
the king was, and very soberly asks if the king had done with the 
cheese, for that the gentlemen without desired it.’ : 


Referring to a defeat which seemed to extinguish the last 
hopes of the monarch, the author bears him this testimony ; 


¢ Here I do wonder at the admirable temper of the king, whose 
constancy was such, that no perils never so unavoidable could move 
him to astonishment, but that still he set the same face, and settled 
countenance, upon whatsoever adverse fortune befel him, and neither 
was he exalted by prosperity, nor dejected in adversity, which was 
the more admirable in him, seeing he had no other to have recourse 
unto, but must bear the whole burden upon his own shoulders.’ 


The subsequent passage attests the fairness and justice of 
this zealous royalist : 

‘ Herein the Scots may be commended for their order and good 
discipline, both. in takeing up their quarters, and in their march ; 
whether it was by reason of the king’s being among them, or that it 
was usual for them to doe, I cannot tell, for it was the first time that 
I came into their quarters; but they shewed a great deal of celerity, 
not a man being scarce seen to straggle, and if they made a halt, 
they never made it both with horse ‘and foot togther; but if the 
horse halted, the foot marched through.’ | | 


We wish that so candid an observer had favoured the 
world with more of the reflections suggested to him by the 
: events 
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events of which he was an eye-witness,—In order to tranquil- 
lize his own apprehensions, Cromwell doomed this honorable 
man to death; and amid the unjust acts of his illegal rule, 
none inflicted a deeper stain on it than the sacrifice of Sir 
Henry Slingsby. alee te : : 

Though we hold the doctrine of reciprocity of duties be- 
tween governors and governed, and the right of resistance in 
extreme cases, as strongly as the brave and zealous trooper,— 
and though we hate tyranny and love liberty not less ardently 
than he seems to have done,—étill do we hope to be pardoned 
if we state that his fanatical jargon, and superstitious tales and 
remarks, render his society much less agreeable to us than that 
of the devoted royalist. If we respect the asserter of popular 
rights against the unjust invasions of Charles, what shall we 
say of the retired veteran who never whispers a breath of 
censure against the oppressions of the Protector ? Though the 
disturbance of his quiet, after the Restoration, seems in many 
instances to have been unprovoked and wanton, we must own 
that even his own narrative does not exhibit him as clear of all 
connection with the plots that were set on foot against the 
re-established government. 

Captain Hodgson’s memoirs, however, are not a little in- 
teresting on account of the details which they contain respect- 
ing the rumours circulated to keep together and recruit the 
partisans of the Parliament; they were partly political and 
partly religious; the former appear to have had most force 
with the leaders, while the latter seem to have almost wholly 


swayed their followers. Jo 





Art. IV. Twelve perspective Views of the exterior and interior Parts 

of the Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, accompanied: by two 
ichnographic Plates, and an historical Account. By Charles Wild. 
Folio. 31. 3s. or 51. §s. coloured. Taylor. 1807. 


A VERY remarkable improvement has taken place in the 
course of the last century in the graphic art in England, 
as applied to the illustration of architectural antiquities. 
After the memorable performances of the ingenious and ill-fated 
Wenceslaus Hollar, in his elevations and interiors of Cathedral 
and Conventual churches, preserved in the rare and valuable 
volumes of Dugdale, the numerous delineations by King, 
Loggan, and Burghers, followed with scarcely inferior merit. 
The still later attempts of Harris, however, were lamentab! 
deficient : indeed they were so void of all discrimination of style, 
that they conveyed no accurate idea to those who were strangers 
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to, thre buildings, and. an 2rd of architecture could be with 
difficuliydetermined from-them i-ra-criterion of merit not to 
be overlooked. sat bs 

Some years since, the Society of Antiquaries of London 
engaged.in a splendid aogueniiig, worthy of their institution 3. 


‘and they have already published, on’ a’ scale of great magni- 
ficence. and expense, elevations, sections, and details of St., 
Ste phen’s Westminster, and the Cathedrals of Exeter, Bath, 


Sshem, and Gloucester. It is presumed, however, that their 


future-plan will not include a// the English Cathedrals, and 
they have as yet given no perspective views. ‘This deficiency 


(forsuch we consider it) has been well supplied by those able 


artists‘ Malton and Buckler, the last mentioned of whom is 


now engaged in completing the whole series. 

Of the work before us, we are enabled to say that as a first 
essay it is creditable to its young author. It contains two very 
elaborate plans, in which are marked the stations from which the 
perspectives are taken, and actual measurements of the length and 


breadth of all the component parts and tracings of the groined. 


. 
-~ 


arches, with five exterior and seven interior views, in acquatinta; 


‘and an ample explanatory table is annexed. It is not to be 


questioned that the stroke manner of engraving possesses. many 
circumstances of advantage over the acquativta, and especially 
in the delineation of the minute beauties of Gothic architec- 


ture: but in one it must yield to the latter, viz. in allowing. 


that so many more views may be given at the same expense. 
The original merit of the drawing, and of etching the outline, 
is equal in either instance. In the present volume, both the 


drawing and the engraving are executed by the author, who 


was one of Malton’s most approved pupils : but we cannot cha- 
racterize the finishing as equal to that of the architectural plates 


~ of his master, in his Views of London. A perspicuous and satis« 


factory descriptionof the origin, progress, and present state of the 
y P gn, prog P 
grand edifice here delineated accompanies the views, condens- 


ed from larger accounts that have been already printed ; with 
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incidental remarks on architectural antiquities, which prove that 


the writer has a competent knowlege of the subject. We are 
told, however, in an advertisement, that in this part Mr, W. 
has been assisted by the author of ‘* Observations on English 
Architecture.” (See our Rev. forJuly | last.)—If the Public encou- 
rage the labours‘of this young artist’s pen and pencil, we hope 
that he will apply his talents to a similar elucidation of the other 


amétropolitical church, as a companion to this of Canterbury. 


As an abridged history of this venerable structure will 


doubtless be interesting to many -of our readers, we shall select 


some of the passages from the volume before us. 
somner’s 
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$ Somner’s History ‘and Antiquities” of ‘Canterbury, Dart’s : 
Canterbury Cathedral, Gostling’s ‘Walk in Canterbury, ‘and: 
Hasled’s History of Kent, appear to have been the’ chief bases 





‘on which the following particulars are founded: 


< To Lucius, the first king of the Britons, who is said to have 
been-converted to the Christian faith, and whose doubtful reign is 
placed, most probably, towards the end of the second century, the 
‘monkish writers claiming the remotest antiquity, ascribe the original, 
foundation. Under the first Saxon invaders, it might have been ap- 
propriated to polytheism ; for, upon the conversion of Ethelbert. 
597» it is reported to have been restored to the ‘primitive: worship, 
‘and dedicated to Christ by St. Augustine, who made it his metro- 
political church. - Both the saint and founder received their sepulture 
at St. \ugustine’s, Canterbury, one in 605, the other in 616... . i. 
+ Frequent conflagrations, the usual consequence of the devasta- i 
tions of the piratical Danes, with the consequent destruction of au- rt 
thentic documents, by which the early history of architecture in ~ 
England might have been elucidated, have involved this splendid pile | 
in the obscurity of the darker ages, and consigned many of its 
remaining antiquities to conjecture, from the deficiency of evi- 
dence. 
¢ No records, upon which any dependence can be made, are now 
. i known, from the age of St. Augustine, in the sixth, to the. tenth 
century, when Odo, upon his translation from Wilton, in 934,.to 
the primacy of Canterbury, finding the church in a dilapidated state, = 
- employed three years in various repairs, but chiefly in covering the | 
roots with lead, which is a very early instance of such an application 
of that metai. 
¢ It was again burned by the Danes in 1011, who had landed upon 
a predatory excursion at Sandwich. They seized Alphage, the arche 


wt bishop, who being stoned to death at Greenwich, was canonized as oa 
a Martyr. 4 y ; ; | 
‘ These damages were chiefly confined to the destruction of the 
timber frame and roofs, and the repairs were completed by Ethelstan 
(or more commonly called Livingus) before the year 1020, and from 
that period to 1038 by Egelnoth. King Canute, more civilized or 
superstitious than his predecessors, contributed to the work, and 
gonfirmed to the monks certain lands and immunities. In 1067 it 
was once more destined to suffer almost entire conflagration. 
‘ Like a phoenix it rese from its ashes about three years.after, | 
_ under the auspicious munificence of Lanfrank, a very conspicuous } 
Juminary of the church, when it was transferred to the care of Nor- 
man bishops. ) 


‘ The records of almost every cathedral or great conventua 
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lL church 
in England, mention frequent demolition by fire, in the early cen- 
turies. The marauding Danes invariably directed their vengeance \ | 
against structures dedicated to the Christian religion; but a more Nh 
common cause of such destruction by fire was their being er ne H8e 
in most cities where they were placed, by buildings constructe 








intirely of wood. 
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“# Tt is asserted, that t*e church, monastery, and palace, were all 
rebuilt by Lanfrank, a fact disallowed by certain antiquaries, because 
the time stated to have been employed must have been totally inade- 
quate to so extensive a work, From that and other collateral cir- 
cumstances, they infer, that having built the nave, he probably did 
Kittle more than repair the choir and its crypt, or under croft, because 
m either of these may be found, in the exterior surbase of the south 
wall, and other parts, many architectural peculiarities of an antece- 
dent gra. 
~'© Anselm, Abbot of Bec in Normandy, where architecture was 
most successfully studied, succeeded in :093, and projected great im- 

fovements in the choir, which as he did not live to finish, it is a fair 
conjecture that his original plan was pursued, and the superintendance 
of it committed to the Priors Ernulphus and Conrade in succession $ 
and having been brought to a conclusion by the efforts of the last 
mentioned after Anselm’s death, it became known by the superlative 

ithet of ‘‘ Conrade’s glorious choir.”? From the account Gervase 
has transmitted to us, it appears to have been in its component parts 
similar to the present choir, and was at that period, probably ex- 
tended to the length now seen, as it is said to have been enlarged ; 
which it could not have been in width, unless the lateral walls had 
been likewise taken down, of which there is no existing proof. A 
chapel, much smaller than the present, was then rebuilt or added te 
the choir, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. | 

¢ Gervase specifies in his account, the architecture of the former 
church, before he enters on the description of the re-edification by 
Anselm and Conrade. He is equally minute and satisfactory, and 
his MS. now preserved in the British Museum, may be ranked among 
its most valuable curiosities. r 

* The effects of another fire, which is said to have happened in 
1130, were certainly of no great detriment, for in the same year, we 
Jearn that this church was formally dedicated by Archbishop Corboil, 
the apostolic legate of Pope Innocent II. in the presence of King 
Henry I. and his Queen, David IT. King of Scots, and many pre- 
fates and nobility, to the Holy Trinity, which appellation yt appears 
to have reccived from Lanfrank, and which was thus solemnly con- 
firmed. 5 

* But in 1174, the choir, so lately and splendidly perfected 
by Prior Conrade, received such demolition by fire, as_to re- 
quire that the whole interior should be taken down. Of this 
calamitous circumstance Gervase was the eye-witness and chro- 


nicler. fiw 3 Ae 
‘ The present choir was begun under the direction of William, an 


experienced architect of Sens in Normandy, or Sienna in Italy, who 
being disabled by a fall from the height of the vaulting, returned into - 
France. It remained therefore to be finished by another William, 
who was a native of this country, and the first English architect 
upon record, concerning whom we have any positive account. His 
talents in architectural invention and practice are,. In this instance, 
conspicuous and admirable. To-the choir he added the eastern tran- 
sept and the Trinity Chapel. | 

” | ¢ The 
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© The charge of the undertaking was defrayed by the liberal obla- 


tions made at the shrine of Thomas a Becket, for whom. two years 
before (1172), the monks had procured canonization from , Pope 
Alexander I{I. which, very opportunely for the. building, became. 
productive of an incredible influx of wealth. On Easter-day 1181, 
the choir was sufficiently finished for the performance af divine. ser- 
vice. in July following, the former chapel of the Trinity was taken 
down, aud the present begun, which, with the circular tower at the 


east end generally cailed Becket’s Crown, was completed, in, about. 


four years, when the former tutelage of the Holy Trinity was supers, 
seded by that of St. Thomas the Martyr, though apparently without 
any formal dedicat'on. SERS ATT eRe 

‘ The real character of that prelate, as a politician, may .per- 
haps be best ascertained, by a parallel drawn between the pages af the 
elegant Lyttelton, and the sagacious Hume. As a_saint, we must. 
trust to his legend ; and the monks, by promising to his votari¢s a re- 
covery from sickness, or a continuance of health, made. his, shrine 


eminently popular, and established annual pilgrimages, which, with. 


jubilees celebrated every fifty years, produced to them a princely re- 
venue. : 

¢ Warton observes that * the general plan of the Canterbury 
Tales, which at first sight, seems merely to have been an ingenious 
invention of the poet, to serve a particular occasion, is in a great 
measure founded on a fashion of ancient life ; and Chaucer, in suppos- 
ing cach of the pilgrims to tell atale, as they are travelling to Becket’s 
shrine, only makes them adopt a mode of amusement which was 
common to the conversations of his age.”’ | 

‘ In 1304 and 1305 Prior Henry de Eastrey is said to havé me= 
ditated many improvements, and actually to have expended ‘tpon 
different parts of the church 839] 7s. a very considerable sum m 


those days. He probably erected the ekreen which divides the 


choir from the ailes. ep 

© The western parts of the cathedral escaped the various confla- 
grations, which had injured the choir, and remained, with little alter- 
ation, from the time of Lanfrank, to the year 1376, when Arche 
bishop Sudbury took down some of them, and erected the lower 
transept at his own cost ; but in 1379, actuated by the same fibe- 
ral intentions, he caused the whole nave to be removed. The sub- 
sequent erection of that grand pile fell to the charge of the convent, 
as this muntficent prelate was shortly after murdered in the Tower, 
by the rebellious adherents of Straw and Tyler. i 

¢ Archbishops Courtenay and Fitzalan or Arundel, his successors. 
in the see, established a fund,’ the disposal of which was given to 
Piior Thomas Chillenden, by whom the nave, cloisters, and chapter= 
house, are generally supposed to have been designed and perfected, 
The south tower of the western front was constructed after Chil 
lenden’s decease in 1410: this addition, with the south porch, hav- 
ing been begun by Archbishop Chicheley, who succeeded in 1413; 
was finished by Prior Thomas Goldstone (the first of the name) be- 
tween 1449 and 1468. It obtained the name of the Oxford Steeplé. 
There is sufficient reason to determine, that the other tower, was a 


part 
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part of Lanfrank’s original structure, and that its being attributed tg. . 
Archbishop ‘Arundel is an error. During his prelacy, he added a. 
¢ covered with lead, one hundred feet high, and a peal of five | 
bells of extraordinary weight and tone. After the storm in 1703,., 
the spire becoming ruinous, was taken down. | 
xe The last important addition to this fabric was the great centre:. 
tower, erected between the years 14.72 and 1517, under the successive... 
Priors W. Sellinge and T. Goldstone (the second of that name), and . 
for the most part during the prelacy of Archbishop Morton, who is 
mentioned as an especial benefactor. Thus, this venerable monu- 
ment of the skill and piety of our ancestors, descends to the present 
period with double claim to our admiration, as linked to a very re- 
mote antiquity, and as exhibiting many architectural peculiarities and 


beauties of intervening ages.’ 
A Plan is given of the substructure of the Eastern Parts of 
the Cathedral; and in the text it is remarked that 


_ € Concerning the crypt or undercroft, in every respect the most 
eurious in’ England, various conjectures have been made, and argu- 
ments maintained by learned antiquaries. 

¢ Somner has limited its date, with the eastern part of the fabrick, 
to the Norman conquest. Gostling considers it as certainly anterior, 
but not so antient as Mr. Ledwich, who quotes Osbern’s life of 
Archbishop Bregwyn, to fix it to as early a period as 742. Mr. 
Denne says * that Eadmer plainly alludes to it, in his account of 
the dilapidated state in which Lanfrank found his church on his pro- 
motsgm to the see, intimating, that it resembled the church of St. 
Petar in Rome, in which the most sacred reliques were preserved. 
These crypts were therefore called ** confessionaries.”” 

¢ But it has been more unanimously referred to the ninth century, 
from the striking analogy found betweeu the ornaments of the capi- 
tals in this, and the crpyt of St. Grymbaldt, under the chancel of the 
church of St. Peter in the East, at Oxford. Indeed many substan- 
tial yeayons may be adduced against the probability of its having been 
built by Lanfrank. There is a frequent obscurity in the expressions 
of ‘ghé monkish chroniclers, and a substitution of one term for an- 
other, by which we may be misled, without an examination of facts. 
This circumstance is particularly insisted on in several archacological 


. discussions. 


"©The crypt at Oxford, as the archetype of this and others, may 
be worthy notice. It is only 34 feet by 21, and ten in height, di- 
vided by two rows of pillars, four in each, with capitals bearing. chi- 
mezras, or other-inexplicable figures, and of sculpture by no means. 
rude, in point of execution. Hearne decides, that it was built by. 
Grymbaldt, upon the authority of Asserius Menevensis. ‘3 
*°¢ In Plan Ei. are given delineations of the designs of the capitals 
ofthe ¢rypt under consid-ration, which are no Jess extraordinary, and 
according to Mr. Ledwich, exhibiting certain Egyptian symbols pe- 
euliar to their deities.  - siz99u0fD £ Spat [04 lic 
“©The undercroft, independently of -its transept, being oblong, with 
3 semi-circular termination toward the east, corresponds in form with, 
as the 
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the Basilice of the Romans, which are remarked to! have beep. the 
general archetype for ecclesiastical buildings under Constantine, and 
to have been adopted in various instances bythe Anglo: Saxons after, . 
their conversion to Christianity ; andas' the cruciform; mode. of are: 
chitecture is considered as coeval with the gth or. roth century; nei, 
ther the transept, nor other parts of this substructiony;cag be justly 
referred to a more distant period. * Gothic windows have. been in... 
serted, of which style, although of a different ara, are the chapel. at" 
the east end ; and the south wing of the subterraneous transept, which, 
last was a chantry, founded by Edward the Black Prince in 13634": 
the roof of which is curicusly groined, resting upon.a central pillams:- 
‘ Beneath the whole of the eastern edifice, including in that dee 
scription the choir, upper transept, and Trinity: chapel, -theser: 
vaults are extended; and by the very lofty ascents from the: level 
of the nave, they are rendered sufficiently- high for the re- 
ception of shrines and oratories. In the ancient crypt under the 
choir, was erected the gorgeous altar of Our Lady, of the” wealth : 
and splendour of which Erasmus reports not many years before their 
total extinction. This shrine ts of the richest tabernacle-work, and the. 
illars which are attached to it have the singular ornament of a double. 
‘spiral belt or fillet wound from the base to the capital. In an oratory 
at the east end, are very curious paintings in fresco, to a certain de- | 
gree perfect when Dart wrote his account, as he has given plates of 
them. ‘The subject is taken from the revelations of Sct. John, who is 
pourtrayed as writing them ;. others refer to the birth of St. John 
Baptist. | ree 
‘ This part was appropriated for divine service by Queen Elizabeth. 
to the Walloons, who had fled their country on account of religious: 
persecution. As their number is exceedingly decreased from various, 
causes since that time, they now assemble in a part of the south gt Ce 
‘ After the fire in 1174, the old Trinity chapel was rebuil§y and 
a new undercroft, made of more lofty vaulting, probably with a wew. 
of receiving the shrine of Becket, which intention wag not glibses, 
quently followed. ‘There was originally a constant communicayoq, 
between these vaults *, the last mentioned of which are now all 4 


to’the house of the first prebendary. A remarkable rine doa 


curs in the architecture above and below, especially in the do 
three-quarter columns in both chapel and crypt. Those in the, gy ~ 
structure of Trinity chapel are ten feet six inches in height, an 

about four in diameter, connected by arches, which, as in the chap 
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¢ *Introitum de veteri in novam cryptam magister (meaning th 
master mason, or architect) prudenter aperuit.”” Dec. Sprit. cgl,, 
2202. . ) | 
In the construction of a Saxon or Norman cathedral, a c pty 
was necessarily a component part or appendage. In old St. "Pauley 
Dugdale notices one of large dimensions, part of which (the. paro- 
chial church of St. Faith) still remains... Under the cathedral choirs, 
of Rochester, Winton, and Gloucester, all af the early Norman zra,” 
these substructions are seen, though much inferior to this.at Canter- 


bury, in point of architecture or extent? .- hf {elle 
: : above, 
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above, become gfadually acute from circular, as they approach the 
curvature of the east end... Many’ windows are now walle. up ;° but 

¢mains sufficiently light to display the picturesque ‘effect produced 
psa! a position of the arches and groins.?. ' By SIE ing 


«(On the-architetture of the Choir, we have these remarks; _. 


58 Platé VI offérs an interior view of the choir, taken from.the 
north corner, immediately upon entrance. [t is of larger dimensions 
than any other in England, and extends from the exquisitely wrought 
skréén tinder the tower, almost to the turn of the circular part beyond 
t FRPPET transept... Much singularity occurs im the architecture,’ 
which was the joint performance of William of Sens and William the 
wnglishman,,atter,the fire in 1174. Merely as a conjecture, it may 
he observed, that.the original plan of Archbishop Lanfrank ‘might 
ave been principally adopted by these, his successors. It is well 
ee Dt \ ; ° ‘ 2 
known that, Lanfrank was born and educated in Italy, and might, in 
this instance at least, have introduced columns and architectural or- 
namentsy prevalent in the sacred buildings then erecting in that 
country, . The arcade rests on pillars which are alternately round 
and octangular, having capitals sculptured with the acanthus very, 
nearly resembling the true Corinthian model. Columns of similat 
form and ornaments are in the Duomo or cathedral at Orvietto* in 
Italy, placed as these are. The attached columns at the angles of 
the upper transept.are incircled with tall pillars of Petworth marble/’* 
Above the arcade is an open gallery, with a triforium, with many of : 
the'same material, clustered and insulated, but much smaller. The » 
roof is of the simplest form, after the introduction of stone vaulting.” ; 


“Mr. Wild. concludes with a few brief observations, which aps 


‘? 


pear to us to be appropriate and just : 


‘ From the great tower to the end of Trinity chapel, a double am~ <; 
bulatory with a triforium is conducted, where the more scientific ins 
vestigator. may examine the minuter beauties of he ‘scu'pture, em-._ 
ployed on various members of this stupendous building. “ He will ~ 
admire the excellence of constructjon, universally conspicuous, ‘and 
the general harmony of the whole, resulting from an apparent ‘¢is«’ 
cordance of individual parts. oe pEtjiee 

© More of an original plan and a greater uniformity of style, may -~ 
be found in other cathedrals, but in none a scheme better adapted te- 
their-original destination —the usage of the Romish religian ;—none, 
in which the imagination of the poet, or the descriptive powers of | ; 
the-artist, may. be more happily indulged, or where the judgment. + 
and curiosity of the architectural ¢critick may be more extensively in- 
formed and gratified.’ : : i 


The plates represent, 3. The South West View of the 
Cathedral.. 2. The Nave.’ 3. Part of the Western Transept. 





¢\* See Plates in the “ Storia del Duomo di Orvieto,” Gta . 
1793; 2 proof of the connection between the Lombard-Gothic, and. - 
early English architecturé,’ vi tenia eee 
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4. The Martyrdom, or Northern division of the Transept, 
being the spot.on which Becket was assassinated. 5, The 
Cloisters. 6. The Choir. 7.° Western Part of the South 


‘Aisle. 8. The Eastern Part of Ditto. 9. The Eastern Tran- 


Sept. 10. The Baptistry. 11. Trinity Chapel. 12. The 


Exterior of Becket’s Crown. | | | Dall” 


- “ys 





Arr. V. The Ancient and Modern History of Nice ; comprehending- 
an Account of the Foundation of Marseilles:’ To which are 
prefixed Descriptive Observations on the Nature, Produce, and; 


Climate of the Territory of the former City, and its adjoining, 
Towns; with an Introduction, containin tints of Advice to, 
Invalids, who, with the Hope of arresting the Progress of Diseases, 
seck the renovating Influence-of these salubrious Climes. By J.. 
B. Davis, M.D. one of the British Captives from Verdun. 
Svo. pp. 348. 8s. Boards. Tipper and Richards. 1307. 


N°? many years ago, Nice was a name familiar -in our 
circles; friend’ and connections residing there from 
motives of pleasure, health, or economy, frequently brought it 
to recollection; and the mention of it was endeared to us by. 
various ideas. ‘These days, together with the enviable quiet: 
and security which distinguished them, are passed, and we fear 
that we shall -not soon behold any that resemble them. In the 
mean time, an animated and glowing pencil here traces what 
Nice once was and what it now iss On the one hand, that 
city and its territory are exhibited to us arrayed: in. all their 
native and acquired ‘charms; as adorned with matchless 


scenery, and embéllished by monuments of art and the labours. 


of civilization; and as the resort of a refined and cultivated. 
society, to which various regions and climes contributed. 
On the other hand, we behold the waste which has been com-' 
mitted by revolutionary hordes ; and we wander through the 
solitude which the unsocial and sullen spirit of military despo- 
tism has created. if we give credit to certain orators, the 
chief of a vast adjoining empire is the warm friend of the. 


human race, its first benefactor, and the very genius of. ben¢g-. 
ficence itself : but, if we turn aside from these parasites to fol-. 
low the footsteps of this dread personage and to trace the effects. - 


of his dominatégn,..we discover them in widely diffused 
misery, in’ increased: poverty, aud in a reduced population:: 


Where his sway prevails, the mansions of the rich have been 


destroyed, and their inhabitants banished ; the middle class are 


become poor, and the poor wretched ; the youth have fallen in 


battle, or are yét detained in the armies: while a few upstarts 
msult the general misery, by overgrown and ill gotten riches, 
Rey. Ocr. 1807. 1, , and 
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and claim consideration to, which they have no title ‘but: tliem 
wealth;: .This:is.the amelioration of the French: revolution, 
which these’ sophists: celebrate: but we must admity: it? #6 
in‘part <a’ natural effect of the violent reforms to which pros’ 
tracted abiises rarely fail’to give rise. If we may rely on the: 
accounts of Dr. Davis, Nice furnishes au example ‘which’ 
strongly efucidates and corroborates these observations... 
» ; Poncerning the motives for and the plan of this. publica-, 
tion,, the author. remarks: .. ©. es te eo vliwadies 
$°6! Plieré aré two ‘principal reasons for which F venture to trotible 
the pabli¢ with this works the first is, to’ benefit’ tHe invalids wito” 
gtk to-tepair tie ravages’ of disease in a climate cclébrated for its 
cmiperature = tite sécomd, to record the beauties and antiquities of a* 
country which has always held a distinguished rank in the asinals oF 
Koes he work is divided into two parts, and’each of thiose sub-divided 
into’ sections; ‘thie first compsehends an introduction, Contathing. 
hints of advice to invalids, who, with the hope of arresting the pro= 
gréss of disease, seck the ‘renovating influence ‘of these salubriovls' 
climes’; the topography of Nice ; an account of the character, lan-' 
guages commerce, &c. of the Nissardé ; and descriptive observations’ 
Gn*the nature, produce, and climate of the country, together with’ 
the topography ‘of some adjoining towns: the second ‘contains ‘the’ 
ancient and‘modern history of Niee,-with a description of the origital! 
po rage of the country,and an aceount of the foundation of Mars’ 
a4 es.” ; rye ee yitt 


a ah 3 . ae gfe ER Q ERs & 
,, dt is also. observed by Dr. Davis, respecting a visit. to, Nices, 
on the.score of health, that | "ae so al aca 


#8 In recommending a change of climate, we ought fitst'to notice 
fhe ability of a patient to support a long journey, fis habit, then ‘the 
stage of the disease, the season of the year, and the kirid dif Weathet 
in that season. ‘The stage of the complaint is certainly of the first’ 
importance, but unless the other circumstances be well observed also, 
incipient disease will put on a confirmed form before the arrival’ at 
the place of destination ; so that though seemingly of a secondaty 
consideration, they often decide on the fate of the patient. © ‘*-" 
* 6 If a dominion of cold winds m autume creates inflammation ' of 
the mucous membrane which 1s spread over the bronchiz ‘in pervons 
m health, it is reasonable to conclude, that the lungs’ of a delicaté 
female, alieady too irritable, will become more #6, and from thé 
shightest excitement prucecd to’active inflammation: 9) / OS 
“26-T-am' persuaded, that if the health’of persons who ‘arrivé at Nice: 
could be contrasted with the health of those in a similar state-ft 
England, at:the time the former quitted it, we-shouldsfiadvin = 
pumber of instances, that instead of being, benefited by. the journey, 
they, were weaker, their coughs more, violent and accesses of feycr 
more frequent. Nay, these changes often. occur on, the; journey 
sometimes accompanied with pain in the’ side, great shortness" of 
2, 2 breathing, 
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breathing, hamoptoe and: purulent expectoration: >' Notwithetanding 
all: the skilk and: attention of medical attendants, ‘it often in’ suck 
cases happens, that-thespatient ends a: miserable tife-in some comforts 
less inn; or under less, violent.symptams is prevailed: on to, resume the, 
journey, and. then, pays.the debt of nature om the spot where he. 
expected to regain his health. 


. ‘ 4 o*% 


* This is ‘a common occurrence, and obliges us to acknowledge, 
that patients quit England at too late a period, when every remedy 
has-been tried‘in vain, and that the forlorn hope ‘of a change of climate 
is the only one that remains. Consulted by’ sone at’ Nice; by others 
at Montpellier, I usually had:to contend .with a disease ip ,ite last 
stage, where [was obliged to employ every. remedy. that. could. 
mitigate, though but for a short time, ‘the violence of predominant. 
symptoms. I found commonly upon enquiry, that the complaints.of 
these persons were much less, violent before they left Eogland, aad. 
that accidental difficulties on the road had every now and then, ofe, 
curred, and invariably added to the patient’s sufferings, ...... <<) » 
..« 1 think that people, who have.the more alarming symptoms . of 
phthisis, suchas. hectic fever, violent cough, purulent spitting, and 
extenuation toa cestain degree, and. igrieed in wham thes disease, has 
not yet acquired.sa deep a root, ought. never to risk a journey .to. 
Nice. I would Miao adel. thateat oeler favorable i ad We an. 
invalid. should. attempt the experiment,.and that. his cough .grew. 
worse, on the road, and fever came on, he should immediately: aesine 
from travelling, and await an entire disappearance of these symptoms 
before he resumed the journey. ME eotah 

‘ Our hopes of success in controlling this disease are slight, unless 
a seasonable period be chosen to try the influence of a milder air, a 
cireamstance proving in iteelf that ‘a deiay in England, “of a few 
weeks duration only, may be of the most pernicious conséquence?— 

‘It appears to me, that those patients who derive little or no 
advantage from summer weather in our own country, are not. very; 


likely to be benefited by a winter’s residence at. Nice, : If mild wea- 


ther here produces. no favorable change in them, nor in. any . degree. 
lessens the violence of disease, what advantage are they to..expect 
from the climate of Nice? I think not any. It is only from the per« 
suasion that temperate air and gentle exercise do good, that it is. ad 
visable to recommend a journey to them, for in that case a winter’s 
residence in London would probably prove fatal, and might:be highly 
useful. at Nice. But ifon the contrary, the patient’s health decays 
gradually, and the symptoms of his complaint are equally severe at 
all.times, I should use the whole of my influence to; keep him.at. 
home, and there provide him with. all the little comforts his situa. 
tion required, and which he would look for in: vain in a foreign 

For the directions of the author to invalids on ‘their: arrival 
at Nice, io regard to diet, exercise, and amusement, we muse 


refer to his'work. In discussing the ‘climate of ‘his favourite — 


- 


‘Segion, he observes that ; 
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“© Parturit almus ager, Zephyrique tepentibus auris sto aid 
_Laxant arva sinus ; superat tener omnibus humor 3) {i911 o 
Inque novos soles audent se gramina tutO6 «>. 2. anti to shod: 
Credere ; nec metuit surgentes pampinus Austros, .:, .y ‘\ 
Avtiactum Coélo magnis Aquilonibus imbrem : ee ¥ 


Sed trudit gemmas, et frondes explicat omnes!” , 
Firg, Georg. hb. r?.. 


¢Itis no unusual circumstance in this part of the world 'to have a 
clear sky for five or six months after March or April: The  same_ 
ine season however does not reign-in every part of the department at 
the same time. The environs of Nice and Menton are more especi., 
ally blessed with this mark of divine favour. | No rain féll at Nice in‘ 
the year 1803 from’ March to July. To compensate for the deartlr 
of watery gentle dews covered the earth, ‘and vapours arose from the’. 
sea, which refreshed nature-with their’ ** genial stores,” uitil’ Pho” 
busspespiog: throogir the londed horizon, illumined ‘the portal of 
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theveastcand ‘hailed the approaching ‘morn: The author oF a tour 
throwgh the Maritime Alba ‘obierv that’ the sti $ 60 ‘hot at’ 
Christmas ‘im the year‘ 1803; that he was frequent! 


tly obliged’ to repose 
Under ‘the shade of thie Temon trees, where the vérdant a ce 


: : ae ‘ s saber retest tii gi ae S j rH Lee, 
ted witha vast” number of’ ‘smiall flowers, resembling the” vidle : 
flourished in-all its beatity.” ye Se | et. 


> { * 


te gh" 


9 _* abated pitru 45 
tet: S9ISIIMUOD TRON 4 On a gee UN bd nly. Be Feta hg 
‘Comparing, the claims of. different. places. as. resorts. for 


invalids, Dy, D. allows that: Pisay “Genoa, and Hyeres have 
all certain advantages in that respect: but he adds," thse 

‘ The exhalations from the plains of one, and. exposure to the 
north wind of another, are inconveniences which do not, accompany. 
an abode at Nice. If you made choice of Pisa ar Genoa to, reside- 


at, you could remain there during the depth ef, winter: only, as, 
the excessive heat of the sun would oblige you to .decamp tothe, 


northward at the commencement of spring, whereas, you may with. 
pleasure remain at Nice till the month-of May., You would, at least; 
‘be glad to quit Genoa long ere this and, as far.as regards.a comy 


parison of ¢limaté with Montpellier and Nice, I do not, hesitate , to, 


say the latter has an infinite superiority. 


"' Vhe country, for an extensive, tract around Montpellier, 18 very, 
deve], and consequently exposed to the influence of winds coming. 
from ‘every point of the horizon.: The air there is commonly toa: 


sharp fer consumptive persons, and the extreme damp that. prevails 
during the winter months would be found highly detrimental. to 
many constitutions., Where the atmosphere is loaded. with ,vapours 


as in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, and exceedingly, cold at .the. 
tie eeoes must allow that a residence in it ds not likely to.favoug. 


the rembvs ‘of a pulmonary complaint. , 


ot? 


_ '€"Piosé Wha quit Nice to pass a short time at Montpellier,. always : 


eXpfess the éenie of cold they experience by. the.transition. : 


~ FF, for the sake of discussion, we were to plece the two, spots-in~ 


the same geographical position, one open on all sides, as Montpelliers 
the other closely encitcled by mountains, as Nice, we should have 
no difficulty in declaring in favour of the Jatter cauntty for the 
abode of the valetudinarian.’ | 


In the author’s delineation of the manners of the inhabitants 
of this country, we are told that, in this particulig, - 


¢:T'hé Nissards differ from the inhabitants of Provence and Italy. 
Sordidainterest and: unprincipled selfishness, notwithstanding the al- 
Jegations of many, tray:llers, are by no means the characteristics of 
every class of this people. The Nissards-are in‘ general mild; Hus 
mane, peaceable, and complaisant: They» are gay, lively, and 
pleasant in company ; in one word, their manners upon the wholé are 
mtergéting, and congenial with the, mildness of the: climate. ‘The 


inhabitants of the country, though poor; andy as it were; sequestered: . 
from the world, are civil, and . perfect. strangers to the'vices engens 
dered by luxury, and to the violent passions which:agitate the great.’ 
They are*constantly occupied in providing for the subsistance of 
theer families, in cultivating their fields, or watching their flocks, 
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Wothing. can .eqnal:their_perseyering patience at work; no obstacle 
»Misbeartens them ; andithey bear wach equal. firmness, bodily fatigne 
apd, mental an iety, .,.Fashion, has, not, extended her smperjous 
dominion over them, for they still retain the dress and manners of 


their:forefathers,... Whenever a.traveller artives in an one; of their 


villages, let him be ever so little known to them, they, hasten ta 


‘welcome him, and invite him to partake of their frugal ‘repast. ‘They 


often give’uo their beds to strangers, and in every respect present us 
with‘an emblem of ancient ‘hospitality; but this character’ only ap- 


‘plies to the mbabitants of the interior of the country?’ 20.1) 
+ © Phose-who can afford to buy alittle merchandize hawk it:abdut 


the countrypuntil:they acquire enough of wealth to begin shop; keep- 
ing... With such small beginnings, by arrangement and economy, 


‘some of them have Jeft fortunes, which their industrious children 
have augmented to immense property, even to millions sterling. 
There, are many instances of this k | 

_Liyons,and Marseilles: one is the house of Folosan, the other is the 


ind, and two are well known at 


family of Bruni, two members of which were presidents of the second 


“chamber of the parliament of Aix before the revolution. . 


It is from the northern district that g0 many of them emigrate 


“with their organs, cymbals, and magic-lanterns, to amuse the people 
and children over all Europe. After an absence: of eight ‘or ten 


years, the greater part of them return with some little savings, which 


_ assist them to enlarge their fields, to buy cattle, and get married. 


Tired of a wandering and laborious life, they return to finish their 
days under the humble roof that gave them birth, far from the noise 
and tumult of towns. Jt is there they relate to their children what 


“bas most attracted their attention in their travels. It might be gup- 


posed they would contract some of the vices prevalent in great towns $ 
they retain, however, their former simplicity of manners and jndus- 
try. They consider their present situation happy when they. com- 
ere it with the fatiguing life they have led to attain it; even their 
ittle vanity is gratified in being considered the richest of the hamlet, 
respected by all, and looked upon as the oracles of the country. 
These advantages turn the heads of the young peasants, and make 
them sigh for an organ and magic lantern.’”— | 


The following lucid and interesting paragraph is applicable 
to the peasants of many other similar districts: stank 


‘In the greater number of the small towns and villages situated’ in 
thé interior part of the country, and among the mountains, the 
peasants have neither clocks, sun dials, nor barometers of any descrip- 
tion : the crowing of the cock, and the position of the stars, régulate 
the hours of the night, and the course of the sun those of the day. 
The inhabitants, by their observations of the planets, will tell you 
the hour with nearly as much precision as if it were indicated by a 
clock. They also predict with a great degree of certainty the 
changes.of; the.weather.... Passing most oftheir time,in the fields, 
and. being endowed. with.a quick sight and, retentive memory,. they: 
collect a number of little facts, which enable them to acquire a kind 
of confused foresight that resembles in great measure, that instinctive 
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gresage of approaching changes of weather which we observe in 
“animals.. By this, and with the’ assistance’ of suine local ‘erreum- 
* stances, such as a fog at a certain hour,.and‘on a. Certain part-of the 
“horizon, a cloud of a particular colour on‘the top’ of some mountain, 
‘or the flight or ‘chirping of birds, they ‘can prognosticate the altera-. 
“gions of weather ‘as well, if not betrer, than any meteo ologist "=" 

~__, Dr. Davis higtty commends the scenery of :this territory, 38 


every. whére combining the ‘romantic and;the huxuriant beauties 


of nature. After having indulged, in, some descriptions of this 
kind, he presents us with one among. VALIOUS; passages which 
udistress' the reader in. perusing this work, and which gave rise 
to the reflections that introduce the present article ¢: 


’*'‘6"The republican arms of Erance’have depopulated’ this charming 


country, and either destroyed or niined most of the families, country 
<pouses, and every work of att. The gardens, ‘however, ‘adortied 
‘with orange and fruit trees, formerly with .every plant. and flower, 
“still invite the efforts of industry, and promise a plentiful harvest. 
‘Much T confess ‘is wanted to-répair those shattered villas, where once 
lived a happy people ;‘and'long ‘I fear ‘it wil ‘be ‘before ‘the ‘new 


“proprietors diffuse, like-their ancient ‘inhabitants, ‘joy and gladness 


and-plenty around them. The deficiency of money, the want’ of 


-¢gonfidenee, and the natural distrust a new government inspires, are 
‘ obstacles not easy to.be surmounted. ‘Under-the protection’‘of ‘the 


Ring of Sardinia, ithe public were happy, trade fourished, atid:the 


therchants were even favored by other nationg, ; 


“4 y ¥ ¢)* 4 - 


© Nice, although adorned by all the beauties of nature, and situuat- 


ed on one of the most ‘fertile plains, secure from the piercing cold 


of winter, and refreshed by the covling breezes of the sea in’ the 
‘summer months, wants the coniforts of a sélect few to render it a 
happy retreat. Not now, alas:! not now,:as‘in the'days which La 
Sande celebrates, when the assemblage of strangers from évery part 


‘ of Europe rendered it a scene of hospitality and social joy. “Phe 


‘ ravages of war have .spread their-desolation around; and chased from 


é 


f 


+:* ? 


their habitations the native and the foreign friend.’ — ee 
“""t Nice contd formerly boast of .every thing that renders 4 home 


delicious ; admirably situated for the exportation and importation 


‘.of colonial produce; no rival port to check its rising: grandeur;s:an in- 


‘dustrious and numerous population. ‘Ne climate possesses a'more 


. genial atmosphere, no soil a-more smiling vegetation. The blos- 
-soms of the orange, the vine, andthe laurel-rose, the infinite variety 
af flowers, plants, and shrubs,-at all seasons of the. year, excite us.to 
repeat va s 


<¢ Vertumne, Pomone, et Zéphyre gr oets at 
_., Avec Flore y régnent toyjoursy,. =; 6 yD 

__ C’est Pasyle de Jeurs amours, . . 
_ Et le trdne de leur empire.” . 


pore Ottn Yon s #2301} 
-> That part of this volume, which details theantient hhiste 
‘ff the territory of ‘Nice, is distinguished from’ similar aécoufits 
by several curious particulars ; for which, we’ ptesume, '(a¢ is 
~~ —"* ~~“Intimated 
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intimated ti *a° general ackhiawlegetnent’ i’ the Preface) the 
author ‘has! ‘béen ‘indebted to Idtal’ ‘anti quaries and | topogra- 
pherst ‘buedwe’ must observe’ that Dr. D. is chargeable with 


‘geome intstani¢es of Considerable negligence. * Tf, ‘however, the 


‘wotk cannot boast’of unity of ‘design, and ‘is not’ ‘particularly 
calculatett ‘to’ improve ‘the taste of its igeaders, - yet it is 
instructive atid amusing 3’ forming an olfo of which the in- 
gredients are wholesome, though they are not combined i in the 


best manner. *" © eaae Sit atie Jo 
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with VI. plate or Italy. By Mad. de Staél Holstein 4 Vole 
‘r2mo, 11. Boards: Tipper. 1207. 


INVENTION is tortured for expedients to confer Novelty. on 
the species of composition called Novels; and .it requires 
no.small portion of genius to accomplish this object .in aty 
degree, so. prodigiously multiplied at the, present day: are the 
works, which come, under this description. . Madame. de: Staéh 
has attempted something out of the beaten track ;:and it:would 
indicate in, ,us.a deficiency both of judgment: and: of, taste; 
if. we.did. not ascribe. considerable merit-to her. performance, 
though in. some respects its defects are not. inferior to its excel- 
Jencies. Regarded merely as a novel, it cannot’ rank very, 
high 5 and in the construction of a love story, Mad. de Staéhi : 
inferior, if we may judge from this specimen, to. many. of. oitr 
British lady-writers : but for accuracy of information.and depth 
of reflection on the antiquities, arts, languages. literatures 
music, climate, and manners of the people of Italy, she: is nog 
suspassed by any author who has undestaken to write on these 
subjects. As her publication has a double title, so it may be 
said to include a double object. Most of the incidents) which 
mmmediately relate to Corinna partake of the romance of. pass 
sion; and in conducting ‘love adventures, upnatural incidenté 
and glaring improbabilities occur: but in the. descriptions -of 
Italy, ‘this lady. shines in the characte of an enlightened tra- 
veller, and the English reader will peruse her details with much 
satisfaction. ‘The, delineation of Corinna: is. in many: points 
original; and the idea of blending Love and Literature »i§ 
not common: yet the effect wiil not be’ generally pleasing. | In 


| the compound character of ja Cicerone’ anda lover,: if it: be 


not absolutely incongruous, each function embarrasses. the 
other in the representation, and will require a combination of 
taste rarely to be found in readers. hey who are merely 
interested in affairs of the heart will consider details concerns 


ing monuments, statues, pictures, and the xemains of anti 


seal magnt- 
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‘magnificence, as,tedious, interruptions of, the. narrative; white 
the.antiquary and. the virtuoso will. be. indignant, that- able 
critiques .on. the unrivalled productions of Italy,should be: ite 
terwoven, with a sickly. love-tale.;. Such,, however, being ithe 
nature. of the, performance, we must. regard .it in, a: twofold 


point of view,; first attending to the) story, .and secondly to the 


literary. matter, with which the fair writer. has, chosen to: enrich 
it. r ; ori ryt : we ers Mit Mlacha Sye tro 
~ Oswald, alias Lord Nelvil, the hero of the novel,,.1s repres 
sented to be ‘as melancholy as a gentleman.” Notwith- 
standing that the-star of his-ascendant smiled with every auspi- 
cious omen at his birth, his descent being illustriops, his: person 
handsome, his mind cultivated,,and his fortune independent, 
et, like Lady Macbeth, he was troubled “ with thick coming 
fancies,” »#ihich impaired his health, and réndered Him’ dis- 
gusted with ‘life at»the usually happy period’ of twenty-five, 
he faculty, being of opinion that travelling would be the’ bést 
specific for dissipating those morbid humours whieh fed his digi 
ease, advised him-to exchange the bleak climrate’of ‘Scotland fot 
the genial sun of southern skies, and proposed the-tour of Italy? 
st travels; though, for reasons which‘are at first kept from'us, 
eis:still the knight: of the sorrowful countenance, yet by sea 
and by:land he displays the greatest magnanimity and gene-+ 
osity ; and wherever he goes, his’ virtues’ excite admiration. 
At Insprtuck, he picks up a travelling companion‘in ‘the Count 
d’Erfeuil, a. French emjgrant; who, like many ‘of “his ‘country= 
men, had:supported the loss of a large fortane with vivacious 
fortitude, and. had prudently availed himself of his'talents to 
procure-an. humble yet proud independence, Ags the Count 
was going to Rome, the courteous Oswald propéséd to be his 
conductor ; and this sprightly Frenchman triesin vain to dissi’é 
atéthe habitual melancholy of the young North Briton: who, 
in passing through the Marche of Ancona, and'the Ecclesiastical 
states, ‘derives no benefit cither from his'companion or frony 
the change of scenery. qatar Daa 
The severity, however, of Oswald’s grief seems'to relax on 
his. entering the gates of Rome; where he finds the streets 
crouded with mountebanks and puppet-shows, -and ‘Where’ on 
the ‘next morning he is awakened by the 'explosief‘of cannon 
and the ringing of bells, On inquiring ‘the causé ‘of’ these 
signals of festivity, he is informed that Corinna, thé ‘miost cele= 
brated woman of Italy, ‘as.a poet, as a writer, and as 4 composer 
of those extemporary, rhimes called * \Jmprovisatote by > the 
Italians, was to be crowned that morning-in the Capitol. The 
travellers hasten from their hotel, in order to’ be present at this 
spectacle, Corinna at last arrives,’ habited® like: a‘ Sybille de 


Dominiquin, 
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Dowiniquin,.and drawn by four white horses in a.car fashioned 


” 
4 


atter.a classic model, In.an instant, she so electrifies the ima- 


a? 
4 


Kination of : ur.sorrowful. hero, that he falls desperately in loye 


with, her 5. and Cupid, being in one of his sweetest tempers, 
“takes his, aim, at, both hearts, making the passion net legs 
ardent,than reciprocal, Corinna, too sublime for the idea of 
vulgar courtship, invites Oswald to a scientific survey of the 
treasures of Italy, and offers to be his Cicerone. This captivat- 
ang proposal is instantly accepted ; and the lovers commence 
the tour of churches, pictures, tombs, obelisks, and statues 4 
paying due honours to the illustrious dead, whom Corinna 
celebrates in- her tmprovisatere effusions. Oswald, however, 
‘though deeply enamoured of this combination of radiant 
beauty ard splendid genius, cannot altogether shake off his 
ghelancholy 5 and love and sorrow struggle for the empire’ of 
is heart. Corinna sooths, flatters, and entertains him, 
Mutual. declarations of attachment produce mutual confidence ; 
and,,;a%,-both. have a secret, it is agreed that the irrevocable 
promise shall not. be interchanged till the history of both hes — 
sheen faithfully disclosed. : a Be 
Devoted to each other, and avasling themselves of the free 
‘manners of Italy, the Jovers travel in the same carriage from 
Ronie to Naples, visiting together the crater of Vesuvius 5 
‘and, in a,hermitage on this celebrated mountain, the hero 
_ventures_on a. disclosure of the source of his affliction, The 
: ssecret, however, for which we have so long waited, and from 
ithe developement of which we expect a surprising event, -is 
almost ludicrously insignificant; and when Corinna, in the 
farther progress of their journey, reveals the mystery of her 
) ‘birth, we see mo adequate reason why these ardent lovers 
3 ‘should'.ot seal their vows at the altar. At Venice, however, 
i ‘when every thing seems ripe for the vulgar catastrophe which 
‘generally terminates the adventures of a novel, Lord Nelvil 
quits his Corinna, and seturns to Scotland; and after a series 
of unnatural events,, he yields to the solicitation of others, 
4 . abandons the faithful Corinna, and marries her. sister Lucilia. 
iF ~e~Counna,; worn down with: grief, visits England and Scot- 
-dand.in disguise : but, though: she -often sees Lord Nelvil,’ she 
‘ever discovers herself 'to him, and returns without ‘an inter. 
*view to Florence. Some’ years having elapsed, Oswald goes 
"to Ttaly with his wife, and arrives just in time to witness tlie 
Sermination of the sorrows, of Corinna: who, exhibited on_a 
kung of public stage, and hearing her farewell rhapsody to her 
ebeloved, Italy .chaunted bya young damsel, for ever: closes 
Aer weeping: eyes, . m9 Hobs ait 
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_ Such, in brief, are the outlines of this singular tale. Toa 
¢ettain point, the incidents ate silired. to the characters: bat 
Madame de Staél’ grew embarrassed with ‘these high fowe 
lovers ; and if, when they were on the top’ of Vesuvius, she 
‘could have had the regolution to’ have made’ them follow “the 


“example ‘of Empedocles, the‘ termination would have'been more 


tragic and Jess disappointing, © °° 9 
We' have already said that ‘the ‘travelled notices, ‘with 
which this romantic narrative is interspersed, form a distinc 
feature of the work; and of its merit in this ‘particular ‘we 
shall afford some specimens. We begin with Rome’ “dn 
which city Madame de Staél’s remarks are judicious: ** sete 
¢.Every. thing is common, every thing is prosaic in the exterior of 
most of eur Eurupean cities, and Rome more than. any other, pre~ 
“sents the mournful appearance of misery and degradation ; but all 4 
once, a broken column, a half-destroyed bas-telief; stones united! 
the indestructible means of the ancient architécts, reminc ae? “thar 
‘there isin man an eternal power, a spark of divinity, and ‘that “we 
‘gust not omit to excite it in ourselves, and to re-animate it in others. 
This Forum, whose extent is so limited,. and which: has been: the 
scene of so many surprizing things, is a striking. proof of. -the,ahoral 
dignity of man. . When the world, in the later periods of Rome,,was 
under the dominion of rulers without glory, we Bnd prliole. sent sane 
history could scarce preserve a few tacts, and this Forum, a [ttle spot,. 
the centre of a village, then very circumscribed, and whosé inhabit- 
‘ants were in continual contests all around for their territory, ‘ yet has 
“not this Forum, by the recollections that it calls back; ‘occupred' the 
‘greatest geniuses of all ages ?. Honor then, “erernal honor’ be to’a 
‘brave and free people, since they thus engage the attention of postes 
rit — STU" sitet 
Z Raphael has said, that modern Rome was.almost entirely: bude 
with the ruins of the ancient city. and, it is.certain, that we caonot 
take a single step, without stumbling upon some remains of antiqne 
We perceive the eternal walls, as Pliny expresses it, through ‘th 
works of the latter ages ; almost all the edifices at Ronie bear histo - 
rical traces ; we may see in them, as it were, thephisiognomy ot ie 
ages. From the time of the Etruscans, to our days, from ‘the: 
‘people, more ancient than the Romans themselves, and who vetem- 
bled the: Egyptians by the solidity of their labours;:and the intricacy 
of their designs, from this people to the Chevalier Bernini, that maa- 
nered artist, like all che Italian poets of the 17th.century, we may ob- 
_serve the human mind. at Rome, in. the different .characters of the 
_arts, the edifices, and the ruins. . The middle age, and the bralitant 
days of the Medicis, re-appear to. our eyes in their, works, ‘and chis 
study of the past in objécts presént before our eyes, penetrates us with 


* 


‘the genius of the time: It has heen thought, that Rome had formerly 
‘ something mysterious even in its name, which was known ofly'te 
the adepts ; it would seem that it is still necessary to be initiated in 
phe secret of this city. It is not merely an assemblage of habitations; 
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is found very frequent even among men without education.” Darin 
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it.is:in fact, the history of the'world, figured by various emblems, and 
fepresented in various fornis2 0) 9) 0 oe is oom Beene totes 


“The subsequent, passage ‘will ‘convey some idea -of 


s yous 


nature of the Italian sky: Sie dcarshib di ts cguel bne 
of After having visited the churches and palaces, Corinna condutted® 
Oswald to the Villa Mellini, a solitary garden, and without'any other’ 
ornament.than magnificent trees. -We may’ see from this place, ‘the: 
nines at-a distance ;. the transparency of the atmosphere eolours’ 
these mountains, concentrates them, and paints ‘them in # nianfer 
singularly picturesque. Oswatd and Corinna temainéd in this’ p}ace’ 
sometime, in order to'enjoy the charins of the atmosphere; ‘and the: 
tranquillity of nature.» No person can have an idea’ of ‘this ‘singular 
tranquillity, wnless they have lived in southern climates.. Wedo not 
feel; in achot day, the slightest breath of wind. © Tie most slender’ 
stalks of. grass are perfectly imtoveable: thé dnimals''themcelves” 
partakeof the indolence, inspired by the fine weather.” In the sduth’® 
we do vot :hear the chirping of grasshoppers, nor the whistling of 
birds ; nothing fatigues us with useless and transitory emotions: —alt 
is asleep until the moment, when a. storm or the passions awaken that’ 
vehement nature, who then rises with impetuosity from her profound 
repose. : ode 
‘ There are in the gardens at Rame, a great number of trees als’ 
ways green, which also add to the illusion made ‘by the mildhess of ° 
the climate during winter. | Pines of a peculiar elegance: of appear-'* 
ance, large and brushy towards the top, and close together, ‘form as 
it were a kind of plain in the air ;.the effect of which is-delightfil, 
when we mount high enongh in order to yiew it... The lower trees; 


5 t 


are to be seen at Rome, and both are in the gardens of some monks: 
one of them, placed upon a height, serves as a point of view in the 
distance, and we have always a sentiment of pleasure, on, perceiving 


and retracing, in the various perspectives to be seen. at Rome; this-de-': 
puty from Africa, this image of a climate still. more sultry than that: 
of.Italy, and which awakens so many new sensations:and:ideas.? | <<" 


not unworthy of notice: Bit 


ame" 
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. 6. The Italian is full‘of beauty, even when spoken by the populace, 
Alfieri said that he went to Florence, ona market day, with no other” 
view than to learn pure Italian. Rome possesses the same advantages ;' 
and these two cities are perhaps the only ones in the world fn’ which? 
the people speak. so correctly, that amusement may ‘be obtained by.” 


which’ shines 80. conspicuous in comic auttiors, and atthe opera ‘buffa 


thé: continuance of the carnival, when exaggeration and carieatiee* 


every: kind are licensed; the most comic scenes ave frequently dis— 


Thi¢ Lady's account of the Italian character and language is. 


are placed beyond this vault of verdure. Two palm .trecs:.only,, 
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Jistening to them in every corner of the streets - The kind of ‘gaiety; , 
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played bythe different masks.’ “Often the grotesque gravity assumed, rs 
appears singularly contrasted with the usual‘vivacity of the Italians} 
aaa it may be evén said that ‘their fantastic drewses inspiyed them with 


a dignity 
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% dignity not, pataral to: them.-; Aitathet times they display such am 


astonishing acquaintance with mythologys, by the warious:disgaises 
they assume, that a person is almost tempted to believe the anetent 
sdperstition still’ prevalent’at Rome. “Very frequently they, ridicule 
and laugh at the different orders of society witha vein of wit and ha- 
mour, tull.of, point and: ‘originality. ;... Fhe: character -of: the: nation 
shines more.conspicuously in its .sports:.and: public: festivals: than ia: 
memorable. actions. and exploits. *;Such is the flexibility of the Italian 
language,, and sq -happily is it adapted to, express; pleasurable cmos, 
tions,.that to render the meaning.of words, various and contrary, no~ 
thing more is necessary than. to change the tone of the voice, or to 
employ, terms. only, differing from each other. in the termination. 
When.,spekemby..children, it produces the most happy effect. The 
innocence peculiar, to this period of life, and the equivocal meaning 
affixed; to, many Italian words and terms, form a striking. constrast. 
In..shost, this language appears, so to speak, to proceed. of itself, 
and always conveys to the heart more than is meant by the speaker,’ —». 
.-¢ A singular.trait of the, Italian character is, that the vivacity: of 
their® ideas never leads them to inconstancy, nor renders: variety; 
necessary, ‘They are, inal], cases, patient and persevering ; their,ima- 
gination embellishes. whatever, they. possess; it employs .their life, 
without rendering it uneasy ; they find every thing more magnificent, 
mare striking, more beautiful than. it is in reality ; and. whilst in 
others. vanity. congists_ in exhibiting <their talents, the sanguine, and: 


oo“ 


feeling: of admiration,’ 1 abuse Bivs 
“We voften recognize, in the: observations of Madame ‘de 
Staél, a profundity of reflection combined with an acquaintance 


“ < 


vivagle 18 disposition of the Italians makes them. experience pleasure 
int e j , , , t 


with the arts that is not very usual among women. ‘The visit. 


to the Vatican produces these remarks: | 


$ The religion of the:Greeks was not, ' like the. christian religtons 
the. comfort of misfortune, the luxury. of misery, or the future life to 


the dyingi: Its. aim was glory and triumph, and: it-exalted: man al+ 


most to divine honours. In this worship, which has proved so perish-" 
able,-even beauty was consected with religious opinions, and if artjete 
were called upon to paint base or savage passions, they spared human 


nature of the shame of them, by adding something of the brute to the 


figure, asin the case of fawns and centaurs ; and to give to.beauty the 
most sublime character, they alternately united in the:statwes.of mer 
and women the charms of both, sexes (as in the warlike, Minerva, or in: 


Apollo leading the Muses). where strength.and. softness are: blended: . 
together. It is.a happy. mixture of those.twe opposite qualities: 


without. which neither of them would. be perfect. , 


fics ts 


‘Corinna, in continuing her observations, kept, Oswald sometime. 
before the statues. which are represented as sleeping before the tombs; .. 


and which shew the art of sculpture in the. most -agreeable. point-of - 


view. She made him remark,, that those statues-which are supposed: . 
to represent some cutve in the motion which.-is suspended, :produce 
a sort of astonishment, that is sometimes paiaful ; ,but,those that-are. - 


either supposed to be sleeping,:.or to express ‘complete repose,” pre- 
an sent 
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sentian-image of eternal: tranquillity; »which is wonderfully Jike:-thé: 
effect that a southern climate produces on man:. It appears that-the 
fine arts:are the peaceable:spettators of nature, and:that even: that 
gettivs which agitates‘the svvl inva northern climate, would, aadera: 
more favorable sky, oly: give an additional: harmony. ° zt ,aseodo 
£4 Oawald arid Corinna then passed into the hall where the ‘sculptured 
forma of animals and:reptiles are assembled; and the statue of Tibex 
riua was found toxbe placed-among them by accident: --It was-withe; 
out:any intention that such a disposition of them was made. '.These. 
marble figures appeared spontaneously to range themselves about their: 
master. Another hall contained the melancholy and gloomy ‘monu« 
ments of the’ Egyptians:;: of that nation whose statues were more 
like mummies than imen, and which by its institutions.of silence, stiff; 
ness, and ‘servility; appeared, as far as possible, to have made lfere-. 
semble death.: Fhe Egyptians excelled much: more in the art of imi- 
tating animals than ‘men. ~ It was the empire of the:soul which ape: 
peared to be inaccessible tothem. 9° 5 688) pratt ongen, 
. £,Dhe, porticoes of the Museum next appear, where at each step one 
seesa new chef-d’cuvre. Vases, altars, and ornaments of every kind, sure, 
round the Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Muses. %t is. there that 
one learns to relish’ Homer and Sophocles. It is there that the mind” 
receives a knowledge of antiquity which cannot’ be acquired: else- 
whete. ‘It is in vain that we trust*to theteading of history ‘to'com- 
prehend the genius of the different nations. ’ What is seen excites it 
us many more ideas than: what'is read, and external objects :chuse)a 
stroug emotion, which gives to. the study ofthe: past the.same! inte+ 
sest and life that is found in the ubsesvation of men who ive,\and 
actions. which are done inourewntime. © | gga sat ey 
~ © In the midst of those magnificent porticoes, the. repositories. of 
0 thany wonders, there are perennial fountains, which softly remind 
us of the hours that were past in the same tranquillity two thou- 


:gand years ago, when the artists who executed those ‘chef d’euvres 


were in being. ‘The most melancholy impression, however, which 1s 
experienced at the museum of the Vatican, is in contemplating the 
broken parts of the statucs which are there collected + theimutilated 
trunk .of Hercules, heads separated from. the bodies, .and. a,-foot,,of 
Jupiter, which supposes a statue greater and. more perfect shan any 
thing we know. One thinks that one sees the field of battle, :whien 
Time has fought against Genius, and those mutilated limbs atteat 
its ‘victory.and our losses.” ~ : ae art ee ee 
' Speaking ‘in the character of Corinna, the ‘author gives .2 
flattering representation of the Catholic Religion, whe com, 
pared with Protestantism : : DIOL Os Tae @ Tei 0592. GALPOMNS 
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_ § Our religion, (says. she) like that ofthe ancients e389 rage the 
arts, inspires poets, and makes a pait, so to speak, of al ti enjoy- 
tents of our life; whilé that of yours, established ii, aco fh WH té 
reason predominate’ over! imagination, “has acquired "2 OBiader at 
moral austerity, from which it cannot be separated. Ouse.apeake id 
the.name ef ‘love, yours: in the name of duty:': \Yout-pamaipleslare 
liberal, our, dogmas. are absolute ;- yet. nevertheless, in: theis appli 
tion, our orthedox despotism accommodates itself to particular. cir- 

cumstances, 
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exrmstances; while: your: réligious liberty caustsits‘laws te be respect 


ed} without any) exceptions «9215 383208 6 36 ; 

id [t is: trae our: faith imposes the: most severe mortifications om? 
those who ‘have embraced the ‘monastic’ tife : ‘thie: state, i voluntarily; 
chosen, ig a mysterious:union between mag aridahe divinity: But ime 
Sealy the-religion of the: people is an habitual source of deliginfal and 
affecting. emotions. Love; hope, and faith;:are® enjoined *as:the® 
principal duties of this religion ;: and the performance ‘of these duties’ 
constitutes: happiness; >~ Far. then from our priests inteedicting® thes 
pure sentiment of joy, they inculcate that ‘thig sentiment expresses our 
gratitude towards the Creator for! the benefits which heitias confers 
redcon uss» What:they: require of : us: consists ‘in-the obser vation" of 
practices proving ‘our respect for the’ public ordinances ofwar re 
ligion, and our.desire of :pleasing God in charity toward the:anfor~ 
tunate. and repentance for our: sins. - But they ‘never refuse as absou 
jution when we zealously solicit it ; and the attachmeuts'of the hear 
inspire here an indulgent piety more than in other cowntmes.?: © 1005 


: ,* “zr 
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“Inteply, however, it is observed by Oswald, * That tenets 
which wound the reason also cool the passions ; and that striking 
sbpplicity in divine worship affects the soul more profoundly 
than the. most splendid ceremonies.’ fen 
_hese. extracts will not discredit Madame de Sraél asa 
writer, though they do not appear to the best. advantage’ in 
their. English dress 3 the translation being not only ‘incorrect, 
bat: debased’ by aukward and vulgar expressions: such as 
Madame -D— ¢ jol/ed (instead of rung) her bell’— ‘he had an 
itch for her company’—‘ to visit her along with me’—‘ no-one 
save him’— ‘they are talking. but I dare say they will. soon 
be dare’ —‘ do you think they mean to stap long at table to, day 2° 
cum multis aliis | : * 
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Axt. VIL: Observations cn the Hypotheses which have been astamed 
‘fo account for the Cause of Gravitation from Mechanical Principles. 
«By'the Rev. S. Vince, A.M. F.R.S., &c. 8va. is. Cambridge, 
“Deighton ;' London, Lynn. *1806. , mith 


Gone peculiar circumstances belong to the history of this 
~ tract, which, from the imperfect and obscure representation 
of the preface, cannot be clearly understood by the reader, Ig 
should seem‘ that, under the form of a memoir, the pamphlet 


before us-was rejected by the Committee of the Royal Society, . 
and that the’ author’is offended at the rejection. “In his own 
etatement he says, after having rélated | the -circumstances 
which, induced him ‘ta offer ,the paper to. this. philosophic 
body, Shun 4 } 0 pe ait art ‘i gistdes hort -<titohe “ { ~ e347 
= tI t-wasaceordingly sulmittedtotheconsideration of the Atv Rowomrk 
Renan, and he: presented it to the: Society; -wheu-the President abd 
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ane of the Seerctaries requested that the: author would withdraw it} 
and: present it again'in the November following, as the paper appear- 
ed..a, proper subject for the Bakercan Lecture. It was accordingly 
withdrawn, and offered again .at the time when it was: requested ito! 
be-presented. ‘The paper was thensread, and appointed.to, be the 
Bakerean Lecture. But defore it went into the Committee which is 

expressly appointed to examine and determine what papers shall he 
printed, the author was informed that it was doubtful whether his. 
paper would be published. ‘The circumstances attending this, in- 

formation, led him to suspect-that it would not appear in the Transs 
actions of the Society, and in this he was not disappointed.’ As'the 

subject ‘however is curious. in itself, and appears in it’s consequences 

to. be of great. importance, the author thinks it may not be improper’ 
to submit the result of his,enquiry to the Public.’ caret 

So little is the transaction expanded, that we must leave it: 
as we find it; although, if we distinctly perceived any injus= 
tice, we should willingly erdeavour to expose it. By the in-' 
fluence of various. motives, Mr. Vince has probably been driven 
into a half-measure. anc eoapetl 

Concerning the right of rejection, shat undoubtedly: belongs’ 
to the Committee of the Royal Society ; and indeed. we wish- 
that it were more frequently exercised: but, if the right be not 
in general vigilantly and_ strictly -enforced, we could: have’ 
desired that the present author had not been the object and the 
victim. of its action. He has several claims to favour and dis- 
tinction.: he has been for a number of years a member of: 
the Society, and has contributed to its Transactions various: 
memoirs ; and he is the author of several elaborate treatises: 
If, then, the offered paper did. not possess transcendent mes: 
rit, still we would have given it admission inio-the Transacs' 
tions, on the grounds of courtesy; and from motives not alto- 
gether unlike those by which, in common life, we assign 
place and pre-eminence to persons who are advanced in rank: 
or in age. 

We shall now confess our opinion, indeed, that the tract 
does not possess overbearing merit. The author attacks hypo- 
theses and systems which no one now defends; and he endea- 
vours to refute positions which our Metaphysicians of the 
North have already overthrown; they have abundantly shewn 
that, if the effects of Gravity could be breught within'the laws’ 
of impulse and impact, «we: should not have a more distinct? 
conception of the mode of operation, nor of the connection of: 
cause-and effect.—In the: structure of-his: primary articles;'the’ — 
Professor is not very-exact. ‘ We. perceive (he 'says)the sun by the 
propagating of its rays to us; we perceive the. sound of a bell’by* 
the; intervention ‘of -air.. © These}: and) such like, we-call- the 
mechanical actions of bodies upon cachether.’ He then goes! 
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of ;, two bodies. are said.to attract each other when: they ap- 
proach each other without: any wasid/e cause.’—-Is ithe express 
sion propagating trays to denote the body or thing intermediate 
between us:and:the sun? and if the cause not being visible is to. 
forma distinction,* where is the visible cause, we would ask, 
in the propagation of sound? If we use such terms as pro- 
pagating of rays, intervention of air, &c. why may we not, with | 
equal exactness or equal indistinctness, affirm that bodies repel 
each other by the intervention or the propagation:of the elec- 
At p. 14. Mr. Vince says, ‘ if the sun.and. planets act upom 
each other, it must be by some intermediate substance'which is 
invisible: this substance we must therefore suppose ‘to be an’ 
elastic fluid,’ &c. Does the. term act necessarily imply a con- 
necting substance? If so, then it is said that, if thete be a 
connecting substance between them, there is a connecting sub- 
stance: yet act might be used merely to expregs ati effect’ or 
‘phenomenon: but why, if there be an intermediate’ substance, 
myst that be an elastic fluid? We ate now, however; brought 
to that: which, in point of novelty and importance, alone merits 
consideration : can there be an elastic fluid, in which, the den- 
sity. varying according to one law and the elastic force accord- 
ing. to another, bodies shall'be urged by such fluid towards a’ 
fixed point by a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance: ‘from: that point ? Conceive, therefore, a sphere, 
radius7, its’ centte distant from a point s by the quantity a: 
hence ‘the distance of any point in the superficies from the | 
same point + = /(a*+r*+2 ar cos.§); and hence, ifthe 
density vary as the m power of the distance from s, and the 
elastic force of ‘the particles as the “™ power of their distance, 
we shall have the pressure (f°) on the elementary surface 
(2pyz-), in-a direction parallel-to a line drawn froms, 
2MamalfiN 
"== 2 py2cos. 6 (a*+r?> 2arcos.6) 4+ 
Or, since z- = — #7 6: sin. 0 | | 
: 2mM—mn 
= — 2pr? Qesin. 20 (a* 47° 2arcos.§) 4 


Now, if we take the upper sign of the quantity within the 
brackets, we shall have p‘ the pressure on the posterior sut- 
face of the sphere; if the lower, p: the pressure on the:antes::. 
rior surface; hence p+—p-, the fluxion of the force with » 
which the sphere is urged» towards s.; and. thence integrating, 
we -have the force. . 1 gan it) gata? 
Professor. Vince has not integrated, except. approximately, the 

_above expression: that.is; he neglects:certain quantities which: ° 
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-ate inconsiderable with. respect toa. Thus in our analysis, 
ater? + 2 ances. = (atk rcos. 6) + 77 (sin. 6)* 
= (actr cos. 9), nearly,: if 7 sins §:be neglected. i tens 
‘- The final expression, which Mr. V. obtains for the -whok. 
force with which the phinet is urged towards the sun, is | 


_ 2m—mn. 1", a "ee 
‘ ts plies as 3 : : 
‘He then obsetves:)  --- : mb 
: But the force here determined is the moving force ; now the ae- 
‘celerating fotce is as the moving force directly and the ‘quantity 
‘of matter inversély ; if therefore we put ¢ for the density of the 
planet, the quantity of matter is aser'; and the accelerating force 


- mi 2m—mn 2M-~—<—-Mfl é 3 a e 
becomes - X a->——1. Now this accelerating force is 


- partly in terms of e-the density of the planet, and therefore it does 
ot agree with the law of gravitation (Art. 8.), that law being’ “in- 
dependent of the density. But further, that this force may vary in 


the inverse duplicate ratio of the distance a of the planet from the sun, 
2m—mn | 2m—mn __ 2 


‘we must assume —— 
and this being the coefficient of the quantity which cxprenes 
the force of the body towards the sun, it indicates (by it’s being 
. negative) that the planet must-always be driven from the. sun. by - 
the pressure of this elastic fluid. Now the terms omitted in the 
_ «series are comparatively so extremely small, that if they were not con- 
‘sidered they could make no sensible alteration in the result. But if 
‘they were considered, as each term would give a force varying ac- 
cordiag, to a‘different power of the distance from that which is 
retained, they could not, (Art. 11.) taken altogether, give a force 
which varies in the inverse duplicate ratio of the distancé. It 
fs not possible therefore for any law of variation of the density ) 
.. of the fluid in terms of any single power of the distance from the 
sun, combined with any law of variation of the elastic force. ‘of the 
_ particles varying according to any single power of their distance, to 
constitute a fluid which shall impel a planet: towards the’ sun’ by a 
farce which varies in the ittvefse duplicate ratio of ‘it’s ‘distance from 
“the sum ES Fo vadlg sy Quarcisab © 
“+ -¢ But before-we extend our enquiries to the more general laws of 
variation of the density of the fluid, and: repulsive forces of the-par- 
‘ticles, let us :attend. to’ the eonsequences which result. from our 
present supposition, the force being supposed to vary, in the inverse 
, duplicate ratio of the distance from the sun. The fluid being sup- 
posed to increase in density from the sun, m must ‘be positive. Now 
inte ? | } 
agfaity. The repulsive force of the particles therefore varies in 
some direct ratio of their distance; and-as the body is’ driven from 
the sui, it is impelted from the rarer towards the denser parts of ‘the 
set baer, . medium 5 

















— 122 — 2, in which case 
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nedivin ; the rarer parts of the fluid have therefore a gieater repul- 
sive force than those which are more dense ; the reason of which 
mast be this; that in the rarer parts, each particle repelling with a 
greater force, a repulsion is ‘produced which more than counterba- 
lances that which arises from an. in¢rease of density... It is not. true 
therefore, that a body put into an elastic fluid must necessarily be 

driven towards the rarer parts. | nds 
* If we suppose the density of the fluid to decrease from the sun, 





then m must be negative. Now m=—- the limit: for being 


 hegative, is therefore when n is any negative quantity, or any positive 
quantity less than 3. If therefore the particles repel each other 
with forces varying in any inverse ratio of their distances, or in any 
direct ratio less than the squatega fluid decreasing in density may of 
\ 4 pive a law of force propelting a ody from the sun, which shalt wary 
inversely as the squ:.re of the distance, and driving the hody trom the 
denser towards the rarer parts of the medium.’ : 


‘The proof that the pressure of an elastic fluid will not ace 
count for the law of yravitation -would have been neater, more 
complete, and more satisfactory, if, instead ‘of an approximate 
solution, the integral of oP had been exhibited :—but is this < 


possible ? | 
Behe RM: 


Arr, VIII. A Confutation of Atheism, from the Laws and Consti- 
. tution of the Heavenly Bodies: in four Discourses preached 
- before the University of Cambridge: with an’ Intreduetion, 
Notes, and an Appendix. ‘ By the Rev. S Vince, A M. F-R.S 
Pluwian ‘Professor of Astronomy. and Experimental Philosophy. 
Sva.. pp..t57- 4% Boards, Deighton, Cambridge; Lunn, 
! London, . 1807. - 57 Met ooh 4 | 
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WT the view of exalting the merits of Revelation, somé = 
writers haye ascribed the discovery of every religious 
truth to that single source: but this is a compliment’ which , 
Revelation itself disclaims, since it points to. the Heavens as 
“‘ declaring the glory of God,” and expressly asserts that the 





Being and perfections of the Deity are deducible from the works ( 
of the Creation, The term Natural Theology has been employ- 
ed to denote those principles of Religion, ‘which result ‘from 


an ‘attentive examination of the wonders of Nature’; ‘and our 
_ most enlightened divines have regarded these doctrines as 

tending to facilitate the admission of Revealed Religion. So 

confident: have those’ ‘authors’ been who vhave occupied «this 
_ gtound, that they have defied the Infidel, and, deeming theit 
_, atguments conclusive, ‘have pronounced them: to'be-a Confuta 

tien of Atheism. Restahly,, bowersty modern atheists wilt 
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smile at the boldness of such a title; and they who are ate 
quainted with the subtleties: and logical paradoxes, by which 
atheistical tenets are maintained, may wish that the Theist was 
less presumptuous, | 
Professor Vince may plead the authority of Dr. Bentley, 
who has given to his Boyle’s Lecture-Sermons the same title 
with that which is prefixed to the volume before us: but his 
arguments would not have been weakened, had they been in- 
troduced with more modest pretensions. Considered as @ 
work calculated to confirm the principles of Natural Religion in 
Believers, this volume is intitled to praise : but as a composition 
BH ink to engage the attention of the University of Cam- 
ridge, and assuming so high a title, we should have expected 
to have found in it a stricter examination of the most formidable 
positions of scepticism, and to have seen Professor Vince 
engaged at closer quarters with Mr. Hume. As to the kind 
and mode of the Professor’s argument, indeed, we see nothing 
essentially different from that which Paley in his last work, 
and writers before him, have employed : but, confining himself 
to one part of the general discussion, he has accordingly 
treated it more fully, and, from*an enlarged and exact 
knowlege of Astronomy, more satisfactorily than his predeces« 
sors. | - : : 
The discourses are dedicated to a competent judge of their 
merit, the Bishop of Lincoln ; and after the Dedication comes 
an Introduction, containing a succinct and exact account -of 
Astronomy: an account intended to be popular, that is, to 
be intelligible to persons who were previously ignorant of that 
science, or but slightly imbued with it. The planetary system, 
its fixed Jaws, and its apparent irregularities, arising from 
those very laws, are stated and described; as also,—which 
we think can little conduce to the- special purpose of the 
treatise,—many of the starry conjectures of Dr. Herschel; yet, 
inclusive of fact and of conjecture, the Introduction consists 
of only thirty pages. We have our doubts whether, to repeat 
a. sort of criticism frequently made because frequently excited, 
it may not be said that this prefatory matter is insufficient for 
the unlearned, and that for the learned it is unnecessary. 
Since experiment, however, in mind as in matter, furnishes 
proper tests of truth, -if any one who is not versed in mathe 
matical discipline, but possesses habits of attention and reflec. 
tion, shall understand and profit by the Introduction, then 
may it be deemed proper and useful. We wish such an: 
experiment to decide the question, rather than our critical 


dogma. 
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- In the beginning of the first discourse, the author loosely 
describes some random and unembodied doctrines of ‘Atheism, 
sufficiently weak and absurd, and-inveighs against them: this 
task is easy, andthe practice is common. Atthe 3 71h pages 
however, we find what is intended as a distinct refutation of a 
distinct argument ; © eek; MET ROZGSIOF 
. ¢ Infidelity will say, that the universe may have existed under its 
present circumstances from all eternity, as the only remaining pre- 
tence for the exclusion of a Supreme Cause, and to which Atheism 
may think no arguments can be opposed. If at present we saw no- 
thing in the universe but what might go oa without a cause, the hy- 
pothesis might be-allowed to have some weight, though by no means 
such as to exclude God from the world. But when, from a con- 
tinual change of motion in all the bodies of our system, we perceive a 
power constantly operating, we feel ourselves forced to acknowledge 
the existence. of some external cause, without which, no change of 
_ motion could possibly take place. If we saw'a body moving in a 
straight line, and continue to move on uniformly without the least 
interruption ; and if it were asserted, that this body has so moved 
from all eternity, it might not be easy to prove the contrary, it being 
an axiom in philosophy, that a body will continue so to move, till 
some external cause acts upon it. But if we saw this body, instead 
of moving on uniformly in a straight live, continually deviate from 
its rectilinear path, we should infer that there is a power external to 
the body, which, acting upon it, was the cause of this deviation of 
motion. Aad if we observed this deviation to be directed by a fixed 
Jaw, we should conclude, that there was design connected with this 
power. And if we further perceived that this law was such, as would 
best preserve the system of bodies directed by it, from ialling iato 
tuin, we should finally determine, that to power and design, there 
was also joined consummate wisdom: that is,. in fact, wé should cone 
clude that there was a Supreme intelligent Director of all these bodies. 
To say that mere matter can thus direct matter,-or to admit the 
power of directing in that which wants a director, would be indeed 
to make ‘the blind lead the blind.”? Absurd however as this -must 
appear, some have attempted to solve the government of the system 
upon that ground; they have offered a solution, upon the very 
principle which requires explanation. ‘Thus the same difficulty re- 
mains, and the same question returns. The giving of power to ina- 
nimate matter, is the strong hold of Atheism ;. it is the first step to. 
exclude God from the world. I know. no species. of :motion,. the 
primary cause of which we can comprehend; and yet philosophers 
have had the presumption to attempt a solution of the mysteries. of 
the creation, and the government of the world. But our ignorance 


should make us cautious, not presumptuous. There are many truths 


involving difficulties, which the human undérstanding is incapable of 
surmounting. It is not always necessary that we ‘should see the 
principles upon which effects are produced, in order'to be satisfied. 
that they are not the result of accident... A-man may not be able 


to explain the cause of the flux and reflux of the sea; and yety. 
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from the regularity of these effects, he must be convinced that they 
are not owing to any accidental circumstances, And on this grounds 
it ig unreasonable to dehy the existence of God, merely because we 
cannot, comprehend his nature and mode of action; more es ecially, 
when we are surrounded with physical effects, the causes of which are 
altogether incomprehensible to our present limited faculties. Ifa 
man say that he must have mathematical demoristration, or he will 
hot believe; that although he docs not see how the system of the 
universe, in its present circumstances, can be accounted for withous 
the siipposition of 4 Supreme intelligent Cause, yét possibly it may 
be colved without ; in such.a case, infidelity arises, not from want of 
evidence, but from a disposition of mind not.well disposed to receive 
telipions truths... A man who refuses the testimony of his senses, 
takés effectual care not to be confuted. Infidelity is more attentive 
to difficulties than to evidence ; and that man will never believe, who 
haé no disposition to be convinced. Nothing future ¢an be certain 5 
yet man can do very well with the degree of evidence: which he hag 
to act uponi’ “If thoral eertathty be hire rejected, a man must be left 
sero hve without God ih the world ’* And yet this ia. the great: 
principle by which all our conduct in life is directed, and on which 
dur qoust important and solemn acts ate determined. . A judge con4 
Geta a.crimdinal to death, upon circumstaptial evidence only, withe 
but ‘any more fear of having acted wrong, than if he had been directed 
by wbsolute certainty. In matters of ‘fact, except what falle imme- 
Giately under the notice of our senses, the certainty can only be; what 
ds calfed mora); but in many cases it is such, that we act upon'it with 
the same corifidence as if it ‘were demonstrative, or that the matter of 
feet had ‘failen under our own observation: .Where we cannot obtain 
frathernatical proof, we may obtain evidence which shall have the 
sume cffeet upen oor practice; evidence producing conviction, 
Practical proof ie what we wait to establish: the business of life 
would soon be at an end, if we were to act only upon demonstra- 
| May patts of this atgument will bé deemed unsatisfactory, 
Ubange of motion is the phenomenon or the fact which we 
contemplate : therefore, says Mr. Vince, and as other. writerg 
have said before him, we perceive a power constantly operate 
ing : this is the inference, but is it made with the introduction 
of a distinct notion; ‘or with the introduction of a general, 
term? Dowe gain a step in the reasoning process by using 
the word power, or does it stafid for a definite idea? . The 
duther pots on farther, and says, © we feel ourselves forced to 
acknowlege the cxiktence of some external cause.’ Power, 
therefore, js an external cause, or is the effect of an extern 


NE: 


caust, and consequently gravity is an external cause; and thus 
it is y we get rid of corporeal essence and occult qualities, and 
weieall invexternal causes: we alter names,.and fancy that. we 
have gained new notions. If, however, the Professor has faithe 
fully described: the etate ef the mind, when he says that we.are 
ot foe ae Stee oe oT forced 
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forced to acknowlege the existence of some enfernal cause, 
there is an end of the diacussion ; since it would be absurd to 
attempt to prove'that hat cannot possibly happen, which really 
does happen: but is this fact so universally ascertained, and 
so exactly. deseribed, as to be recarded in the history of the 
mind, and to force conviction on.the.sceptic?. 0 i 
The next.sentence is also open to remark. .It.i6, not, easy to 
image and picture the instance brought forwards :, yet thie 18 
necessary, in order that we may first adequately conceive: and 
then judge concesning the truth or falsehood of the positions 
Mr. V. speaks of supposing *a body ‘moving uniformly in a 
straight lire, and having moved so from all eternity.” Whete 
shall we feign such a body? Salisbyry plain i “not Jarge 
enough: nor will even the vast field of the heavens suit, the 
purpose : for the body, to have been always scen, must exceed 
all possible magnitude. If we put aside the incongruity of the 
case, is it not certain, if any thing in physics be certain, that a 
body cannot move uniformly ina right line ?: Uniform,and recti-. 
linear motion may bea. axiom in philosophy, but it is’no fact 
ever observed and experienced. e Axiom of Philosophy is 
only obtained when, by mental abstraction, the causes of 
friction and resistance ar¢ removed, and matter is despoiled of 
its properties. ‘The facts of friction, resistance, &c. are 
equally true and certain as the fall of a leaf or of a stone. . If, 
therefore, with experience as a guide, we can prove any thing, 
we certainly can prove that a body cannot move uniformly. and 
ina right line. We speak now of a physical fact, and not of 
a'metaphysical abstraction. A ffs a TET 
Planets, if attraction be annihilated in spaces - void: of 
resistance, would move uniformly in right lines ; and because, 
from an‘ uniformity of rectilinear motion, and the perpetual 
gravitation of matter towards a centre, the revolutionary moves 
ments “are adequately explained, the Axiom: of Philosophy, 
previously mentioned, principally leans for its support on the 
motion of planets. Mr. Vince says that the: gravitation of 
planets, or their deviation from a rectilinear path, arises: from 
an external power; and because the deviation: is according: to 
certain laws, the power is regularly exerted. If-it.be regularly 
exerted, (he continues,) design is: connected: with the power: 
but design is an act ora faculty of the mind: therefore planets 
are’ turtied: from their: right-lined courses: by: the operation of 
mind : that ‘is, by at’ intelligent Being, and consummately in- 
telligent because ‘the’ deviations are according: to’ the. wisest 
laws.—It appears to’ us probable that:the ‘step here taken, 
from deviation to power and external cause, ‘will not be univers 
sally adopted by minds that are attentive to logical inference.— 
eee ee | M 4 pie The 
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The remaining part of the extract is rather loose, and with a 
tinge-of' declamation, °Life, itis true, would »stand: still; af 
its moving power were always’ required’ from: mathe- 
matical demonstration: but to the establishment of ‘natural 
religion; facts and Strict’ inference are essential.’ Et is 
in discussing the truth of revealed religion that we must 
judge on moral certainty, and admit, as the foundation of our 
reasonings, degrees of evidence and probability. tH 
The subject; however, affords so much debateable ground, 
that) we must refrain from these affairs of posts, and the 
skirmishing war of criticism. Let us, then, pass on.to the 
chief ‘excellence of the present book, its exposition of the 
planetary laws; which, as we have already said, is given with 
erat fullness and exactness, and is worthy of serious attention. 7 oe 
We must be contented with calling our readers to one or two 
Curious circumstances not generally known, or lately discover 
ed by the skilful industry of astronomers. In speaking of the 
forms of planets, the author says 


* On these great bodies, there was also a motion impressed, which 
ave them a rotation abont their axes, This necessarily produced a 
change in the figures of these bodies ; which change is exactly what 
ought to take place from physical principles. This agreement be- | 

tween the actual figures of the ‘bodies, and the figures which they 
would put on from rotation, teaches us to look here for the cause. | 
But the solid parts of the Earth, jn their present state, cannot have 
their form altered from the force arising from rotation.. When the 
rotation therefore first took place, all the parts must have been in a 
state in which they would freely yield to that force. Admitting this 
solution, a state of chaos must have existed at the time when the ro- 
tation began ; and that the Earth has been in some such. a state, its 
present constitution seems to cyince. Our hypothesis therefore re- 7 
quiring these bodies to have existed in a state altogether different 
from their present, the hand of an all-powerful Being becomes . ne- 
cessary to have produced thig great change. If it should be contended, 
that the solid parts of the Earth might by chance be formed as they 
are, and that the fluid parts might arise from a rotation which was 
accidentally given it, it may be answered, that this supposition ime 
plies a mathematical agreement between two independent aud accidental 
circumstances, the forms of the solid and fluid parts, each of which 
might have been varied an indefinite number of ways; in favour of 
which concurrence, no man will venture to contend... It may be said, 
however, as the only pee plea for Infidelity, that the bodies in 
the system may have existed from all eternity, in their present form 
and time of rotation. “But here we have the same difficulty to con- 
tend with, as in the last case. For that there should be several self- 
existing bodies, under the same circumstances, is equally improbable, 
as that so many bodies should have been formed by chance, under the 
‘same circumstances, the independence of the bodies in the former 
supposition being just the same as in the latter; for the egistence = 
: selfs 
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eelf-existing bodies must’ necessarily have been totally independent-af. 
each other; ‘and of any other body. Infidelity has therefore.gatned 


nothing by making this hypothesis. Hence, from.every view-of the 


circumstances under. our present. consideration, we are taught to look 
up to a wise-and powerful Being, as the cause of all these,nice adjust- 
ments ; to Him, * in-whose hands are all the corners of the earth.’” ~ 
¢ In the lunar system, there is another and very singular coinci- 
dence of effects, arising from causes ‘so totally independent of each 
other, as entirely ‘to exclude all credibility of a chance event.” ‘The 
nodes of the-Moon’s equator coincide with the nodes of the Moon’s 
orbit, and both are in motion from different causes. ‘The motion of 
the orbit arises fromthe action of the Sua upon the Moen, :con- 
sideréd simply as a spherical body: the. motion of the equator 
arises from the action of the Earth upon the Moon, considering the 
form and constitution of the Moon as deviating from regularity. And 
is it not altogether incredible, that, of the indefinite number of deviay 
tions which might have taken place, that which 1s found to exist 
should accidentally be so nicely adjusted, that the éffect, thenee arising, 
should exactly agree with another effect, the cause of which has no- 
thing to do with those deviations ? ‘The ends intended to be answered 
-by this coincidence it may not be easy to assign ; but, considered as 
physical effects only, design is manifest. - Hence it is, that.the Maon’s 
axis keeps always the same position in respect ta her orbit ; a circum~ 
stance which is analogous to that of the primary planets, affording: 
another instance of the unity of design in the works of the creation.’ 
Again ; : aE ea 
¢ In the systems of the secondary planets, we discover still’ more. 
complicated motions, which necessarily require a further adjustment 
of circumstances to produce them. All the satellites of Saturn, and 
of Jupiter, except one, describe circles about their respective. prima~ 
ries. Here, both direction and velocity must be adjusted to mathe- 
matical accuracy ; whilst the velocity itself is under the regulation’ of 
two independent circumstances. - Also,. each must have had a further 
velocity communicated to it, equal to, and in the same direction with, 
that which the primary has about the Sun, in order that they might 
go on together. Whether the secondaries were formed at the same’ 
time with the primaries, or afterwards, makes no difference; they’ 
must have been formed in their orbits, and received’ ‘their projectile 
motions, under all the above-mentioned adjustments; for they could 
- not, by coming accidentally into the power of the primary, have had 
their motions converted into their present’orbits: This fact alone 
places the bodies under circumstances out ‘of the reach’ of all fortui- 
tous causes. No man can contemplate this part of the system, and 
take a view of the nice and various adjustments which must have taken 
lace, without being forced to acknowledge, that “ the hand of the 
Lord hath done this.”?°> ° - : 6% ld grote 
The facts and reasoning concerning Saturn’s ring highly 
deserve notice ; ¥ 7 2 Sania 
_. © Having already, considered the system. in respect to, the laws.by 
which it is governed, we come to the. consideration of a singular 
phenomenon surrounding the planet Saturn, in the form of a thin, 
| Blas 
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flat ring detached and at a considerable distance from his body... It 
was formerly considered as one ring ; but modern observations have, 
discovered that there are two, lying. one within the other, and exactly, 
am the same plane. And here, the first question which presents itselfy, 
js, how could these rings have been formed? According to. the. 
Epicurean, or any other hypothesis, an accidental. formation must. 
have been a gradual one: But if you admit gravitation and 2 gra- 
dual formation, it follows to a demonstration, that, during the formas 
tion of the rings, there must have been some external, power support-, 
ing them; for, in their unfinished state, they could not have been. 
austained. Besides, gravitation alone could not have produced bodies, 
of that figure. In short, give existence to matter; give.it gravitas 
tions give it motion; give it whatever powers you please, and you 
may defy infidelity to give any account how the rings could possibly. 
have been formed. Material agency is here. altogether out .of the 
vestion. Another circumstance to be, considered, is, the. rotation 
of the rings. To produce this, the force applied must act, én the 
plane of the rings ;. but a single force acting thus, would have dis- 
turbed their position, and carried them up to the planet. . Here must 
have been impressed equal and opposite nents, at.equal distances on 
each side of the centre, in order to give them rotation without alter- 
ing their position. Such a. complication of adjustments carries evi- 
dence of design, which no sophistry can weaken, It has been also. 
Giscovered by observation, that the rings are not of a regular figure. 
Now it has been lately shown by a celebrated mathematician, that, 
these rings are retained in their situations, by their rotations in con- 
junction with their gravitation ; that if their figures had beén regular, 
they could not have preserved their positions, but must have fallen upon 
the planet ; and that it is altogether owing to these irregularities that 
they are supported in their proper situations. In the other bodies, 
regularity of figure tends to prevent any irregularity of motion, which 
might otherwise arise ; but here, irregularity becomes necessary for 
the preservation of this part of the system, afd, accordingly, irregu- 
Jarity is found to exist. And is it not a very striking instanee of uns 
erring wisdom, to have departed from repulatity in that particrlar 
eas¢ where it became necessary ? What ignorance might have deemed 
a defect, science (to its honour) ‘has demonstrated to be perféction 
itself. “ A further instance of adjustment is, that of the indéfinite 
number of situations in which the rings might have been placed, their 
planes should exactly coincide with the equator of Saturn ; a position 
which can never be disturbed by the action of the planet. It wag 
also necessary that the rings should be carried along with the planet. 
This Saeret a corresponding adjustment of velocity and direction, 
and they are independent effects ; they might, or they might not have 
existed, after the formation of the rings ; and they might have been 
indefinitely yaried: we find them, however, accurately adjusted ta 
the requisite circumstances, If we therefore consider the powers 
necessary for the formation of the rings, with the various and 
nice adjustments of velocities and forces, requisite to render their 
siuations permanent, it puts to silence all arguments for.a chances 
production; and directs us to look for the cause in Him,, * whg 
spake and they were made; who commanded and they were 


created.’' . y 
cies ‘ This 
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* This planet has ales seven satellites sand the ‘platiés of the or- 
hits of six, lie‘exactly in'the plane’ of' the rings. ‘This must have | 
been their original situation ; for if their plades had not at first been i: 
coincident with that of the rings, they never could, by the lawé of 
gravitation, have heen hrought into that position. And as there are 
an indefinite number of sjtuatians in which. each of them might origt 
bar & have been fixed, would chance have placed six of them exactly 
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| 
jn the'same’ plane, and aled itt thé plané of the rings?’ That one. 
should be placéd out of that plane, camnot affect the argument here 
étatéd in favour of design, becatise that circumstance does not at all 
influence the sittiations of the'rest. And perhapsit may not be diffi ; 
cule to assign a reaspn; why ore, at least, might have’ ita orbit so 
situated, asy thereby the polar regions of Saturn are better furnished 
with light in the night.. Without, bawever, inquiting into the CAUSC, 
the coincidence of so’ many independent circumstances is a very satis- 
factory proof. of design. If it be objected, that different: situations 
of the orbits might have ‘answered as well, and therefore it is no are 
| giiment of design that they are placed as they are, it may be answer- 
éd, that we are heré speaking of design, considered in a physical 
int Uf view, and not in reference to’ any end for which the bodies 
might be formed, and on that ground our argument. is not affeeted 
by ‘the’ objection. Had all the satellites been placed out of the 
plane of the tings, the former might sensibly have disturbed: the pos | 
sition of the latter, and perhaps endangered the permanency of their. 
\ situation.” — : : eee ig 
It is evident, then, that in the structure of. the universe, .as it 4 
in the formation of an animal, we behold. such an adaptation f . 
of means to ends, as Chance, if the word have any meanings uly 
or -the: hypothesis any advocates, could not have. caused. \A t th 
contemplation of the Planetary System may therefore exalt ! fA 
the piety which other views and arguments have created. a 
\E. . Revealed Religion must teach us correct notions of God; and | f 
then plants, animals, and stars, will greatly assist to elevate 
ours adoration. The many curious contrivances, nice adjust. 
ments; and deviations of stars as exactly: made as their regulat 
courses, myst supply matter of serious and weighty thought 
to all, whateyer may be their speculative principles or mental 
habits. Philosophjcal sceptics must .admire the system, evem 
jf they should hesitate to assign to it a source, and a director : 
but the pious Christian will feel that admiration kindled into 
yeligious gratitude and humble devotion, = Eien 
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‘Art. 1X. Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books. By the Rev, 
W. Beloe, Translator of Herodotus. 8vo. 2 Vols, 16s. Boards; 
Rivingtons. 1807. . wee . iwaitg uses 

]" will be prima facie expected, and it must ‘ultimately be ad- 
fitted, that in these volumes Mr. Beloe has afforded great 

instruction 








{ 
‘ 


a of the illustrious Dante will be acceptable ; 
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instruction and entertainment:to the.lovers.of bibliography, to 
the amateur callector of .rare. books, and to, the general reader. 
Many curious anecdotes. respecting early editions and ‘the 
variations of price, with.an. account of the stores of printed 
literature:long’ preserved; and lately made more. accessible, an 
the British Museum, are’ indeed here for the’ first time: offered 
to the public eye. The corrections of De Bure, Panzer, and 
others, are also of value, and equally applicable to the works of 
Harwood ahd Dibdin. Mr. B. does not allude, however, toa 
very, scarce volumes intitled §* Harevoed, Prospetto di varie Bili- 
zioni degli Autori classict, Greci e Latini, corretto ed accresciuto da 
Pinelli. Venezia. 80. 1780.” in which much information “is 
given by’ this celebrated collector, that is worthy of ‘propor- 
tionate credit. © 

A Preface details the motives which led ‘Mr. Beloe to ithe 
formation of this compilement, the ample ‘stores to which he 
had access as a Librarian of the British Museum and from hig 
connections with learned men, and offers due acknowlege- 
ments to. those individuals who have liberally contributed: the 
use of their .MSS. and their libraries... ‘To the transaction 
which, in its consequences, deprived the editor of his official 
situation at the Museum, he has strongly alluded, but with- 
out descending to particulars. It is not our business to deviate 
from this course ; and we shall onty express Our satisfaction on — 
his being. able to assert that of ‘his friends and ‘protectors, 
some of the most eminent and some of the most estimable 
characters of his country, he has not lost one.’ As his reputa- 
tion, and preferment, then, have not suffcred in. the east 
degtee from $0. untoward. an event, we should have no hesita- 
tion, on this ground, in animadverting on the unvaried strain of 
egotism which distinguishes these prefatory pages: but our 
pen is restrained by other considerations, which -Mr. Beloe can. 
be at no loss to appreciate. We would avoid even’ ‘the ap- 
pearance of sinister motives, though perfectly conscious that 
such appearance would be fallacioas, and such motives uf 


- worthily attsibuted to us. 


Extracts, as copious .as our other calls will permit, will be 
expected from: such a production as this; and we have scarcely 


» any other duty to perform, than to make-a few’ such selections 


as shall in themselves interest our readers, and also afford 
them a sample of the entertainment which they may derive 
from a perusal of the whole work. ‘The subjects introdticed 
being entirely separate and detached, we shall place them i in 
succession as they occur in Mr. B.’s work. 

To the lovers of elegant literature, and especially of Italian 
Poetry, any particulars respecting impressions of the. writings 


6 DanrTeE. 
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*Danre.—Con L Espositione de M. Bernardino Daniello Da Luica. 


In Venetia appresse Pietro da Fino: MH. D. Lxvitt. ~ > 


¢ There is ‘a great'singularity observable in this edition. In the 
sixth Canto, del Purgatorio, twelve verses ‘are omitted, which are 
found in every other edition. ‘The circumstance is thus mentioned by 
Fontanini -in his“ Biblioteca della Eloquenza Italiana, and seems 
worth the attention of the curious. | ; 
‘ Se a, questa. edizione si aggiungono a penna dodici versi che per 
isbaglio le mancano nel Canto vi. del Purgatorio ella si pno dir la 
migliore, che abhia le spiegazioni, e queste son di Trifon Gabriello. 
ee “Vide Fontanini Bibi. Ital. Tom. 1.'p. 300. 


‘ Dante.--// medesimo Dante Alighieri cio :..PInferno, i Purga- 
torio, et il Paradiso 3, col Commento.di Christophoro Landino Fioren- 
tino.. In Firenze per Nicole di Lorenzo della Magna, Anno 1481, 
in fol. forma Majori. n | 
‘ This is a most beautiful edition, and the first of Dante, with 

Landino’s Commentary.- There is-a copy on vellum in the Mag- 

liabecchi Library at Florence, but the following remarks are sug- 

gested from the superb impression in the Cracherode Collection. 

¢ This is said to be the first book, in which the Art of Engraviag 
en taille-donce was introduced, but this however is ‘not true. In 
the Cracherode copy the’ first plate is at the bottom ofthe: first 
page; it might have been placed at the bottom of the opposite -side 
where there is sufficient room for it. | 

‘ There seems to have been. a design to have engraved the initiak 
letter in the same manner, as there is room left for it; but the space 
may have been left for illumination. The same appears at the 

Prologue to the second Canticle of the Purgatorio, and at the first 

verse of the first Canto. The same likewise seems to have been in- 

tended for the Prologue, if not for the first Canto of the Paradiso. 
‘ It is most likely that Baldini or Botticelli engraved plates for all 
the Cantos ; as he seems, by Vasari’s account of him, to have been 


whimsical, it is:very likely that he did-not work. fast enough for the | 


printer, who not choosing to stay longer, worked off the two first 
which were finished, and left roam for the rest, which probably were 
afterwards printed separately ; and no one has ever thought it worth 
while to sallact the whole together, and in all probability they may 
never be compleated in one copy. 
‘ This copy in the Cracherode Collection has nine plates, but one 
is a duplicate. | 
~€-°M. Heineken in the third volume of the Dictionnaire des 
Artistes, under the article Botticelli, gives an account of nineteen 
viggettes. 
¢ M. De Brienne had-a copy of this edition.with nineteen vignet- 
tes and sixteen pen drawings in the same style. See the Catalogue 
of his Library, P. 11, N.. ru. It was sold at Paris in 1792. and is 
now in the Bibliotheque, Nationale. 
¢ Mr. R. Wilbraham has a copy with nineteen vignettes. 
© Lord Spencer, in 1792, purchased a copy of this edition which 
has also nineteen vignettes, of which two are pen drawings. ~ 
: A 6 Me 
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:& Mr, Fountaine, of Narford Hall, int Norfolk, has also another 
y with nineteen vignettes. © 

o§ The following extract on the subject is from Andefredai Spee. 
Historico. Crit. Ed. I:al Sac. xv. p. 88. 

¢ Nonnulla exstant exemplatia in quibus preter Shin priores figuras 
in n ipsis voluminis charts impressas, 4 quas Ewe exemplari deesse un- 

am observavi) sexdecim vel septemdecim alie figura ejasdem ra- 
tionis.ac ‘priores duz, in fronte sequentium canticorym Infernt, in 

wibus congruum spatium vacuum pro tis capjendis” relictyim finits 
b prside et:factum fuit in fronte non modo aliarym canticorim, Inferai 
sed.et Purgatorii, et: Paradisi) agglutinate hon-autem in ipsis operis 
foliis impresse cernuntur. Primum ex his vidi Rome in Bibliotheca 
‘Vaticana, duo Florenti#:alterum in Maliabecchiana, alterum. ‘apud cl 
virum doctorem de Marchis, quartum Rome in bibliopolio’ ‘Mich. 
“eng. Barbiellini:: quod exemplum: superioribus annisa Laerio com- 
Tome fuisse pro Bibliotheca Brienniana audivi.’ He figtite- aeri 
nese sunt, et peritiorum judicio satis eleganter delineate.” Now est — 
nostri instituti de tis sermonem habere: yideritamen possunt que de 
“usdem disseruerunt Bottarius nevre Lerrers -PitroritHe et 
Heineckenius in opere inscripto:' lne's Gen BRALE D'UNE COLLEC- 
TION COMPLETE D’estamPEs. Alibi monuimus figuras que qrnant 
montem S. Ast. Bettini et ‘ipsas aeri incisas, totum quadriennium 
figuras Dantis pracessisses. Exstabat olim hujus editionis exemplum 
ab initio ad finem ab excellentissimo Pictore Michaele Angelo 
Bonarotio mirifice' delineatum nec minus eleganter Aipioab age, ; 
quod dam mari Romam adveheretur naufragio peritsse, narravit 
mihi olim cl: Presul Bottarius, . 

‘ An imperfect copy of this scarce book sold at Dr. Monro’s ‘sale 
for six guineas ‘and a half. It had eight plates, and appears to have 
been the property of our Charles the First. 

‘ The Pinelli copy sold for eighteen guineas, and was bought: by 

Mr. Tighe. 
a Goateniong this book the reader may refer to Hoym’ Cat. p 
384. De Bure, 3524. Valliere, 3563. Pinelli, vol. 4. ne. 191 36 


Panzer, p. 409. 4. p.m. 300. Maittaire, p. 4:9. 
‘In 1805, Messrs. Payne and Mackinlay had a superb copy. of 


this: edition, with ninetven vignettes, for which they demanded fifty 
gtiineas. Earl Spencer gave 1co guineas for his copy.’ 3 

Much has lately been presented to‘us from the pen, and 
relative to the life and productions, of'the late’ Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford: but Mr. Beloe has again ditected’ our 
attention to this ingenious. nobleman, ; in a sectisn which he 
intitles 

¢ Epes WaLProLian%e—T he Houghtén Collection’ ‘of: pictures 
was sold to’ the Empress of Russia for thesum ‘of'-40,5§ 51." “Fhe 
pictures were, however, separately valued by Messrs. West “an 
Cipriani, and the price set upon each’ may be seen in the copy of the 


gatalogue which is preserved in the Cracherode libraty. 
‘ The basts, agen and most ‘of the family’ portralts” ‘were 


ed, - 
eee | ¢ Mr. 
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‘-Every reader will remember the following lines in Pope ; 
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# Mr. Horace. Walpole told Mr..Bull that the whole collection 
cost his father, Sir Robert Walpole, something short of 40,0col., 
including the pictures in, the house at the Treasury, which he in- 


habited, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. . | t 


. 


© [t should, however, be remembered, that several of: the pictures 


-were.presented to him. . Among these were the celebrated picture of 


Bathsheba bringing Abishag to, David, painted by . Vanderwentic, 
which was ate to Lord Orford, by the Duke of Chandos. This 
was valued at 7ooL | yan. COBTTE ii ARMOR. 2 Mgr, 

© The Portrait of Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, by Vandyke, 
was given to.Lord Orford by Sir Joseph Danvers, and was valued 


at 2001, 


© The finest picture in the collection was that of the Immaculate 


Conception, by Guido, and was valued at 3,500l. 


__ © This picture was formerly in. the collection of the Marquis 
Angeli. When Sir Robert Walpole had purchased the picture, aod 
it was sent ta Civita Vecchia to be embarked for England, Pope fa- 


mnocent the xizith, ordered it to be brought back again, as being too 
fine a thing to be allowed to be removed from Rome. But,.as 


soon as he heard who the purchaser was, he gave. permission to have 


at sent back again. 


‘The * Architecture,”? by Julio Romano, or as the late Lord 
Orford rather believed, by Polydore, was given to Sir Robert, by 
General Charles Churchill, and was valued at zocl. 

..* The celebrated cast, in bronze, of the Gladiator, executed by 


Joho, of Boulogne, was a present to Lord Orford, from Thomas, 
- Earl of Pembroke. This was not sold, and now remains to be scea 
at Houghtoa, . | ; = 
.. © The figure of King Charles the first in whole length in armogr, 
by Vandyke, was valuedat goal. ‘There is a:singular.defect in this 
‘picture, both the gauntlets being drawn for the right hand, 


‘ When this picture was in the Wharton Collection, old Jacob 


_Tonson,.who :had_ reniaskably ugly legs, was finding fault with the 
two gauntlets.. Lady Wharton said, Mr. Tonson, why might aot 


one man haye two sight ‘hands, as well as another two left legs! 


, + $ Till I.saw this anecdote, as related by the late Horace Walpole, | 
I. was,at a loss to comprehend what Pope intended by the two foilow- 


ing lines in the Dunciad : 


‘ With arms extended Bernard rows his state, 
And left-legged Jacob seenis to emulate. 


These lines were afterwards thus altered: 


. © With legs expanded Bernard urged the race, 
And seemed to emulate great Jacob’s pace. 


_.,©Dr. Warton has inserted the first couplet in his edition, and as 


he has.no annotation upon it, probably was not acquainted with. its 
..§ Lmay, perhaps, be excused taking this occasion to relate two 
other anecdotes which were told me by the late Earl of Orford, the 
writer of the book from which the aboye accounts are taken. » 


¢ Each 
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¢ Each mortal has his pleasure, none deny ; 

Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham pye. : 
¢ Darty, an abbrevation of Dartneuf, was a most celebrated sensi- 
alist and glutton, and Lord Orford had frequently met him at. his 

father’s table. | 1 gg SH, 
¢ Dartneuf was one day walking in the street, when he overtook a 
fishmonger’s boy, who was carrying home a fine Turbot; the mis- 
-chievous rogue amused himself, as he went along, with striking the 
Turbot against every post he met. This, in the eyes of Dartneuf, 
was a crime not to be overlooked or forgiven. He immediately fol- 


lowed the boy to the house where he was going, and, in terms of. 


great indignation, described what he had seen, and insisted on the 
boy’s being severely chastised. cesta 

¢ At another time, Dartneuf was engaged to dine with a brother 
gourmand, expressly to eat one of two plums, the only produce of a 
particular tree, remarkable for the richness and delicacy of its fruit. 


it. was agreed, that, when they had dined, to enjoy the fruit in its . 
greatest’ perfection, they were to proceed to the garden, and each 


gather and eat his plum. Before dinner was entirely ended, Dart- 


neuf made some excuse to retire for a few minutes from the room, 


when he instantly hastened to the garden, and, dire to relate, devour- 
ed both the plums, without the smallest compunction or remorse.’ 


In political transactions, the present times have supplied 


many extraordinary spectacles, and some. unparalleled, modes 


of conduct. <A paper here preserved, however, respecting the 
hostilities carried on by and with the late Pretender to the 
British throne, will manifest that attempts against the persons 
of individuals are not without precedent, and that such conduct 
is liable to a reciprocity of action which might lead tothe most 
lamentable consequences : tye 


¢Tue Paetenper.—In the Rebellion of 1745, it is well known, 
that after the discomfiture of the rebels at the battle of Culloden, by 
the royal army under the command of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, Government issued a proclamation, in which 
they offered a reward of 30,0col. for the apprehension of the Pre- 
tender, alive or dead. | : bes gg 

‘In opposition to this, the following curious paper was’ issued by 
the Pretender and his Council : | 


‘CHARLES, 
PRINCE OF WALES, &c. 


Regent of thé kingdoms of Scotland, England, France, and Treland, 
and the dominious thereunto belonging : : 


‘WHEREAS WE have seen a certain scandalous and 
malicious paper, published in the stile and form of a Proclamatioa, 
bearing date the 1st instant, wherein, under pretence of bringing ws to 
justice, ike our royal ancestor, King Charles the Ist of blessed me- 
mory, there is a reward of thirty thousand pounds sterling promised 
to those who shall deliver us into the hands of our enemies, we could 
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not but be moved with a just indignation at so,insolent an-attempt :: 
and though, from our'nature and principles, we abhor and detestia: 
practice'so unusual among Christian Princes, we cannot, but ‘out «of. 
a just regard tothe dignity of our person, promise the like reward: 
of thirty thousand: pounds sterling to-him, or those, who shall seize, 
or secure till our further orders, the person of the Elector of Hano-> 


ver,’ whether landed, or attempting to land’ in any part’ of His» 


Majesty's dominisus.*’ Should any fatal accident happen from hence 
let se blame lie’éntitely at the door of those who first Set the m+ 


# a i. i é ay , 
famous‘exawple. “. .. bras et age otis 
ag i ah, Ae te hs es >a DP OS ee or ers we ‘ ( + li “ : . Cc 
‘ : ; TEh gh 

+ yg ¥ 


, : ; oop St Bat nea 
ht. ends © she gD © pio TE UO dane 
Given at our Camp at Kinlockeill, 4 .;.,. 


nid A PRUE Regt Bedios et | wos tues) ows adler sy 
snc. obtedts Highness's command, Fae 


“The original paper from which the above was,copied is 80 rare; 
that [never. heard of any other than that which accident lately’ 
deposited, in. the British- Museum. -. The fact, however; itselfy is men»: 
tioned by, Hume, and other historians.’ AES ep ds Siew Sec 


. s * ~ 
+ 


that the compilers of our Common Prayer Book, in. the: third 
year ‘of “Edward VI. ‘were * Dr. ‘Cranmer, Archbishop of 


abut te @@ hs a ae * ot e ' d j 2 ute vege’ — 
Te may be' curious information to. many readers, to art 


Canterbury ; Drs:Goodrick, Bishop: of Ely ;: Dr. pa hy 1p 


of ‘Hereford ;: Drs Phirlby, Bishop:of Westminster ;' D 


« L775 


Bishop of Chichesters Der. Holbeck, Bishop of Lincoln; Dr. 


Ridley, Bishop of Rochester ;- Dr. May, -Dean of St. Pauls 
Dr.‘Vaylor, Deah of Lincoln ; Dr. Heyns, Dean of Exeter 3 
De, ‘Redman,’ Dean ‘of ‘Weseminster 5 *Dr."Cox, Almoner to 
King Edward VI.; ‘Dr. Robinson, Archdeacon of Leicester. 
March, 4, .1694;.Harleian, MS. 6866.’" Mr. Beloe adds that 


he inserts this notice § principally to direct the reader’s -ate 


tention, te 3-book not.so well known as it deserves; the lives of 
the above distinguished characters by Samuel Downes.’ - >> «> 
Under the:head«Vireiz, the Editor observes: on the ‘viria- 


tions that occur ia the different copies of the’ famous Aldine 


edition ‘of that charming poet, inserts a remark on this’ circum: 
stance from the pen of the late Mr, Cracherode, states some 
particulars of two copies in the’ collection of that learned 
gentleman, andthen adds? 
* We have hitherto regarded the edition of Virgil in folio;, printed. 
at Rome by Sweynlieym and Pasihartz, as the Editio Princeps, and 
this is.so. rematkably-scarce,’ that, ‘except’ inthe Valliere' Catalogue, 
No; 2432, I-know riot where one has’ appeared:in' any collection, « 
 Itsseems, however, that’ a more ancient editfon™than ‘this ‘has 
lately been. discovered in a: monastery in’ Suabia, whence it has found 
its way to the collection of'a noble Earl! “The’ ajecdéte which’ be- 
longs to it'is rather ludicrous:' ‘The gdod’ old monk, to’ whaorn-this, 
and other valuable books belonged; were not, it seems, to be prevail: 
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ed, upon, by money, to part with them. It hap i ie howe vsts 
that they were remarkably fond of Old Hock. as much of 
this same Hock as was worth about seven English spaiueas, they 
D sca with. this Virgil to a kind friend and acquaintance. “Phis 
ntleman sold it again to an English dealer in books for sel., whe 
Soubtlese, believed that he had turned his Hock to ‘very 
count... I have, nevertheless, heard that the nobleman’ abave. nuded 
to, did not obtain possession of this literary treasure for a bees ira 
than. 40ol.” 
o> Relative to that eminent and respectable character, the lite 
‘Drs Mean, Mr. Beloe states some. particulars. which he. says. 
he believes to be partially known, but which he has never seen 
‘collected together in one place. He has extracted them from 
“different books and catalogues in the British Museum’ and 
‘the same, reason which induced him to insert them influences 
us in transcribing a part of them ; 
wf 4 Notwithstanding Dr. Mead’s practice was so extensive, that, in 
ene year it produced him seven thousand pounds, and for several 
- ‘yearg between, five and six thousand ; yet, after the payment of his 
$e. he did not leave more than about twenty thousand pounds. 
Doctor’s Son, Mr. Richard Mead, had an estate of about Sool. 
_ a-year, left him’by Lord Chief. Justice Reeves. 
'. §'The following may be relied on, as an accurate account of the 
, prodace, of his books, medals, antiques, pictures, and prints. *.* 
The books sold for....5518 so13 | . |” 
Medals, .......0+++13977 17 ,O an 
Antiques, ...... +++ 3246 15 6 





: Pictures, 0.6 sce ees 3417 1A. Qh rd: 0d} 
Prints, .2.0.+,+-+0+ 1908 34 gi 
apeeneoemete 
£ 16069 8 11 





* During the life of Dr. Mead, Dr. Askew bought all his’ Ciees 

marencionl for 5oal. 
..* He sold his minatures to the Prince of Wales, and his: Sere of 
Greek Kings, to. Messrs. Carmey and Kennedy. Quere,, who, was 
this Carmey? his name frequently occurs asa purchaser. of : ad 
Doctor’s coins for himself and others. 

‘ The bronze head of Homer, which now adorns. the Musen 
and is too well known to require description, . was. purchaged “at 
Mead’s sale for 1 361. 108. by Lord Exeter, and by. him placed where 
it remains. 

‘ The. first picture that Dr. Mead purchased wras the. Flayi of 
St. Bartholomew, by Spagnoletto, . There.is a fine Etching af this, 
.by Spagroletto hhimeel this: picture produced . Do -more than 
eighteen guineas,’ 


A remarkable iristance of. itdolence and want of prineiple 
in: an artist, ‘which had an unfortunate influence on the arts 
| Ahemselves, 1 is fecorded in the article of the 
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# Deyouswiae Gemssre This collection of Gems yas begun to 


be formed by, Millia 
4 by Wiliams. the. fon Dukey who rae desirous, having 
__ whole serigs engrayed.... He. wished the engravings to be the precise 
_repscpentatigns af.the originals. Ip, his search, tbengfore, he, wae 
anxious to attaip an. artiat, whose, abjlities were equal to the copyi 
of Abe aA Andyet.so much, wader. command.as.not to Improve 
any, imperfection, pf the ,more modera Lae Hing. OF LES me 
beautifyl a cast of style, however a mirable In itself, which ¢ a 
Gems did not justify, panes. 
“°'¢ Such a plan wag necessarily attended with rye ‘Whéa an 
‘grtist-hap acquired a si facieatly extensive taste to feel all the beauties 
of a work, and to disrelish its faylts, it seldom happens that he cao 
induce :himself-not to remove the defect:in bis copy: ocWhether nts 
»that jhe; haa, aa unconquerable; antipathy to geformitys, or, phat. 2 
. fangs. leat the blemish should be attribyted to, himself certain tk 18) 
labours ta amend jt. It is the same. disposition which urges Jus 
gndeavour,tq heighten even what is hegutt ul 5 and thus | ioe 
‘that in ‘copies by our best artists, we perceive a general resemblance 
pf,the griginal, with a spirit,, characteristic of their own peculiar 
““matiner. It is nat surprizing, therefore, that some time’ clapsed 







before the Duke’s enquiries met with success. tags 
“ At length, ‘about the year 1744, Mr.Gosmond, 3 Frenchman, 
_ was recommended to his Grac¢ as well qualified to answer his Grace’s 
expéctationg, and indeed thé specimens, which ‘are here collected, 
place his talents, as an artist, ig a respectable point of view. “They 
possess no inconsiderable share of breadth and simpligity of style, and 
have the further recommendation of faithfulness. | 
¢ The Duke, as was natural for a liberal man, eyinced his satis- 
faction by many offices of generosity. But these, unfortunately, 
met with no gratefyl return : perhaps they were even the very cause 
of ingratitude. For Mr. Gosmond, conceiving that he had so strong 
a hold of his patron’s good opjnion as to establish himself in the 
family, relaxed in his attention, and by degrees entered into dissipa- 
“tion. “The work now went on slowly, and objects of expence con- 
tinued to increase on him. His calls on the Duke, therefore, were 
“more frequent, ‘while ‘this claims for patronage’ were diminishing ; 
“and thus every day forfeiting the esteem of : his noble employer, the 
“Duke was under the necessity of declaring to him, when the ninety- 
_nine plates were finished, that he had already paid considerably more 
than the stipulated sum for the whole work, and, with the hope of 
“ gbliging him to be more attentive, refused 'to answer any further de- 
* mand till the work should proceed less‘neglivently. ° , 

‘ Meeting with this unexpected refusal, and fearing the impatience 
of his creditors, Mr. Gosmond secretly left the kingdom, and-carried 
“many of the plates with him.) ‘Whatbecame’ of him after his 
“return to the Continent; is uncertain: ¢nquiries~ were: made, but 
- they proved ineffectual. Probably 9s no work bearing his name: has 
appeared, he; died spon after his retusn to, his native country, 

ors ‘From, this. unlucky accident the Duke was. frustrated in hi 
purpose, nor was he enabled to Se up a few sete for his friend 
ripe ER 10394 2. eur, 
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of what even were done; for either impressions of several of the 
plates were not taken, or if they were, they had been carried away 
by Mr. Gosmond. It does not appear what the number of plates: 
left in the possession of the Duke amounted to. “The Rev. C. 
Cracherode, whose taste and munificence are well known, could 
never obtain, though he made it an object, more than’ =*. ~ 

‘ But the scarcity of these plates may be collected from the fol- 
lowing anecdote in Mr. West’s Catalogue of Books. ; 

‘¢ No. 2790. The Duke of Devonshire’s Cabinet of Gems, by 
Gosmond, 39 plates, being all that were ever engraved: 

«¢ Mr. Gosmond, a Frenchman, was employed by the Duke of 
Devonshire to engrave his Cabinet of Gems, but when-he had gone 
through the few ‘here collected, he ran away, leaving some plates 
behind, and carrying the rest with him. What plates came into the 
Duke’s hands he favoured me with proofs from: another parcel 
was purchased in France by the Hon. B. Bathurst, and presented to 
me by him, A. D. 1730.” : 

‘ The numbers at the bottom of the plates refer to a catalogue 
m the Duke of Devonshire’s Library. 

‘The above account was transcribed with the noble Earl’s per- 
mission, from Lord Spencer’s copy. : } 

‘ This copy contains only gg plates, which are differently arranged 
from those in the Cracherode Collection, and many of them also are 
differently named. | ‘ 

‘ The sum given for Lord Spencer’s copy was gol. : 

‘I know of no other copies, than the Devonshire, Lord Spen- 
eer’s, that in the Cracherode Library, with that which is alluded 
to in the above note. ef 

‘ The copy which belonged to Mr. West, is now in Dr. Hunter’s 
Museum. It consists of only 39 plates, and was purchased for 
three guineas.’ 


The remainder of Vol. I. contains catalogues of the Garrick, 
Malone, and Kemble Collections of scarce. Plays... { 
Volume IL. offers fewer articles of interest ; butto those who 
delight in the .poctry and pamphlets of the Elizabethian:age, 
some curious information is given. ‘The collection of tracts 
usually called * the King’s pamphlets” is described with 
minutenesss ; and that which was made by the late Duke of 
Roxburgh is particularized. We have likewise an account of 
_the various editions of English translations of the Bible, ‘which 
Dr. Combe collected and sold to the British Museum for'rsol.; 
nna many of which are said to be of unexampled rarity and 
value. : AS eed g iho 
We give one specimen of the Poetry, ‘from Acteon and 
Diana, by Robert Cox; no date’: which: our young readérs 
‘Mey retain in petto till they are again visited by the charming 
month of May, and may then illustrate by their own prac- 
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COBOMIGE IT” Miglepisea ge — ) 
* Come ye young men, come along, ~ Moy, 
~ ‘With-your musique, dance and song, 9 
‘Bring your lasses in your hands, Dw 
' - Fortis that which Love commandsg von) 2S 
Then to the Maypole come away, 6 ) 
For, it is now a holiday, M : 





®t is the choice time of the year, = 5 ” 
Fortheviilets now appear; ee 
' Now:the rose receivesits birth, © 9 25g j.4 a 
And prettie primrose decks the earth, . i 
‘Then to the Maypole come away, - 
For it is now a hol 


iday. | be 





z 
* Here each batchelor may chuse Hey 
One that will not faith abuse, a eP ) 
Nor repay with coy disdain, , 
‘ Love that should be loved again. we ’ 
: : Then to the Maypole, &c. : 


« And when you well reckoned have, 
What kisses you your sweethearts gave, 
Take them all again, and moie, - 

It will never make them poor. : 
Then to the Maypole, &c, 





« When you thus have spent the time, 3 
Till the day be past its prime, roy 
To your beds repaire at night, | 
And dreame there of your days delight. . 
Then to the Maypole come away, | | 
For it is now a holiday.’ | 


Mr. Beloe- assures us that he has still access to ample 
stores for a. continuation of this work, and:promises some ad- / 


ditional volumes of undiminished interest and curiosity. : Dalt” 
bul paliages samed oun, 
a ~~! 





Art. iX. Memoirs of Dr. Foseph Priestley, to the Year 1795, written 
» by himselfs with a Continuation, to the Time ot his Decease, by 
his.Son, Joseph Priestley: and Observations on his Writings, by 
Thomas-Cooper, President Judge of the 4th District of Pennsyl- 
vania; and the Rev. William Christie. To which are added, four 
Posthumous Discourses. Vol, II. 8vo. pp. 430. 7s. 6d. 

Boards. Johnson. 1807. i 


‘qrHouGH Dr... Priestley rendered himself conspicuous in 
™ various departments of science and literature, he uniformly 
avowed his preference of ‘theology, and of those stadies which 
are connected with the office of a Christian minister. i‘he 
sincerity of this declaration will not be questioned by those 

| N 3 who 
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; wha are, a quail ted with’ the’ ‘multitude ‘of ‘his theologieak::'; 

writings ;the mere review of ‘which, ‘by! Mr.’ Christie; obs 0 

| cupies neatly, #06, whole of this supplehiental; volame. « Our: / 
readers will recollect that to the Memoirsof Dr.P, ‘given inex: 


the first Volume, (see our atcodnt, M:'Ri Volé§20 NoSnpiecs 
370). were subjoined five appendices, coftaining! an examinax:: 
tion of his philosophical, metaphysical,  politi¢al; and» miscelb 
laneous writings, with a Summary of those whiels he spublisheds/': 
we Lani Lo the fuller consideration’ 6f *these ‘lasts! 
another ‘Appendix, (No. 6.) forming between gaaid'4o0 pages 
of the ptesent volume, is devoted ;° and’whicly Beats the title'df * 
‘A Review of Dr. Priestley’s Theologicat W tks; with: oes: «: | 
‘ casional Extracts, expressive of ‘His Sentimetits and»Opinionsy i 
and Observations on his Character and Conduct esa “Christian 
Minister.’ This Reviewer ptosecutés the task which he has 
undertaken with heartfelt satisfaction’ dtd pleasitre’; and-to alb'- 
those who adopt the sentiments or admire the intrepid spirit 
of Dr. Priestley, these pages will be an. acceptable ‘offering, 
Indeed, by the copious extracts which: Mr.. Christie has. 
inserted, as well as by clearly stating the object.of .each of. his. . 


&3 





. 4 


hero’s publications, he has in some degree stipplied the. read r 
with a compendious substitute for the writings thetselves. 1 
The opinions of the Reviewér being completely «in. unisow: 
with those of his author, he repeats them with all'the boldness * - 
with which they were originally propounded; arid atrempté’ 
no apology for those which gave the greatest offence in this’ 
country. ‘To cotrdborate Dr. Priestley’s assertions respecting 
the inutility of Religious Establishments, and the junction 
of civil with ecclesiastical power, he cites the example. .of: if 
America; though the sage politician, he must-be:aware,. will 
reply that the American States are too juvenile asa power to. 
be fairly quoted’on the occasion.“ 10098 qdsdorg 
‘ "The state of things in this country since the American _reyolu- 
tion, has justified the observations of our author here, and in other. 
places. Civil government is found to subsist very well, and to an- 
swer all the purposes of society in Virginia, Pennsylvania;‘abd‘in 
general throughout the United States, without’ the’ assistance"of an: 
iacorporated band'of clergymen and the satiction of areligious esta* 
blishment.’ aie . hire hofasentye 
It is very certain that neither our Saviour nor his ‘Apostles 
adverted to the amalgamation of Christianity with worldly 
_ politics, but, on the contrary, seem’ td intimate the incom putis 
bility of their union. Civil rulers, ‘however, itt all ages and 
among all nations, have courted the friendship of the priests 
hood ; and when society obtains a certain depree of refinement, 
and is divided into. orders with a regular gradation of 
) subordination, 
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subordination, the sacerdotal Class will be found ‘so useful to” 
the statesman, » that-he), will naturally, employ all his address 
to obtain: its: decided preponderance in his favour. ‘As long cm 


Ametica remains poor.and republican, an oxder of Cle 


not: perhaps be formed: but if ever she should became fich * 
and moniichical, it is:nor impossible. that the policy of Cén- 


stautme, should be renewed. oo a) kaw ire ee 
Dr. Priestley's controversy with Dr. Horsley ts here 


e e Fe aes Bs peeagets § s Sil 
detaileds and justice is done, to his elaborate examination of 


the:sentiments of the Primitive Christians. 


‘After having stated. the substance of, Dr. P.’s, work intitle 
“* Tbe History of Early: Opinions concerning Jesus. Clvrtst,”” ot,” 


‘brother Reviewer adds :. 


f: From:the summary view of the contents of _ this work béfore 


given; -a:eensible reader unacquainted with the nature of it, w 
able to form a better idea of its variety and extent, and the corinec-: 
" :tion, and coherence of its parts, than by any imperfect abstract I’ 
could have made of it ina short compass. Every article in it is ‘sup- 
ported by quotations from ancient ecclesiasticdl writers ‘in.Greek and 
(Latin, which are inserted in the notes below, and either translated 


wr'the sibétdnce of them given in the body of the work. These 


translations, a¢ our Author informs us in his Appendix, amoint to. 
atiout: eighteen ‘hundred. ‘To compose a work of this kind, as our 


Author-did, from otiginal authorities: to inspect so many ancient 


‘writersy to select. from.them the, necessary passages, atid arrange’ 
them:in that just. and proper.order in which they now appear, must 
haye been.a task of immense labour, and yet our Author performed: 
it, in, legs than the space of three years. ‘The most. important places. 
of the first and second parts of our Author’s correspondence with 
Dr. Horsley are here inserted under their proper heads, though with. 
ott mentioning the name of that writer, and very strong and power- 
fal'argoments are dffered to prove the general prevalence of Unitarian 
iprintiples ‘in the first ages of the Christian church, and.the rise and 
progress of the Trinitarian and Arian systems, are very naturally and 
‘probably accounted for. In my apprehensions the general plan and 
_ execution of this work will long do honour to Dr. Priestley’s memory, 
‘and have .a just valde set upon it by all who cherish audembrace 
Christianity in its genuine and original simplicity.’ | 3 
I¢ will. not be required of us to follow Mr. Christie in his 
account of the. several theological controversies in which Dr. 
P.:- wasengaged, particularly, in, support of his Unitarian 
principles and of his hostility to Establishments; which was 
pethaps the: true .cause of the violent enmity that ultimately 
drove him from, his native country. In the preface to the Fast 
‘Sermon. which the Doctor preached a little timé before he em- 
barked for America, he explains the causes which induced him 
to take this step; and which his friend notices with manly 
feeling and virtuous indignation. 3 ; 
' : Ng ayia ; ‘Ne 
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< No person possessed of humane and virtuous sentiments, or eveta 
any degree of common liberality, can read: the Preface to thie Dis- 
course, consisting. of twenty-six pages, »without admitting that Dr. _ 


‘Priestley had sufficient, yea super-abundant reasons, for leaving Eng- 


land ; or without execrating, the, illiberal, abuse. thrown, upomour 


Author, the unmerited ill usage he sustained, and the, shocking: in- 


fatuation of the times. That |r. Priestley could not live. without 
danger and. molestation in his own country, that he was compelled to 


‘seek an asylum under the free and happy government of United 
‘America, and that eventually (contrary to his wishes) he should 


receive a grave in that land, is a truth that cannot be denied:; ‘but 
which will reflect indelible disgrace on the temper and spirit of \the 


‘high-churech party, and that. of the abject \state-politicians of his 


; 


time.’ 


The riots of Birmingham, and the necessary flight of Dr. 

Priestley, must be considered as disgraceful to the liberality of 
this country, which boasts of being enlightened and tolerant : 
but'a madness seized the public mind at that period, from 
which’ we hope that the nation has since in a great measure 
recovered. 
_.._It ought not to be forgotten that, if Dr. P. held opinions 
adverse to those of the prevailing creeds, he was a étre- 
nuous champion of Christianity against Infidels, and never 
shrunk from the contest either with the bold Atheist or the 
subtile Deist. He turned out against the Gibbons, the 
Paines, and the Volneys of the age ; and he deserves praise in 
all the churches for his writings of this kind, and for his clear 
statements of the Evidences of Revealed Religion. Of His 
General History of the Christian. Church, we have recently 
spoken in terms of deserved commendation *; and his indystry 
as a Divine, to the last period of his life, is sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the numerous works which he published in 
America. i 

This appendix concludes with a few general reflections on 
the Doctor’s character, and on the merits of his theological 
writings: 

‘ Dr. Priestley’s choice of the Christian Ministry, and attachment 
to it as a profession, must have been founded upon motives of the 
purest kind, to have enabled him to support the difficulties and  dis- 
eouragements he had to encounter at his first appearance in public 
Jife. We have seen that he was far from being a popular preacher. 
Neither the principles he had espoused, the doctrines he taught, or 
his manner of address were at all calculated to catch the giddy and 
unthinking, or even to recommend him to the esteem of serious and 
grave people who had embraced the Calvinistic system, at that time 
very prevalent among the Dissenters. But-we do not find that he ever 
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* See Rev. Vol. li, N.S. p. 48. 
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dissembled, or even eontealed his principles ‘in conversation with his | P Nl 
thearers: though he didnot’ think ‘it’ necessary’ to insist: much poe rb 
them from the pulpit)’*“A ‘mind 'léss ardent and less disinterested than 


s $rikse - SAPs S825 ; Ud f 
bis was; could hardly have borne the inconveniencies of a narrow and Sie 
insufficient income’ with patience and serenity ; but would have hasted i « 
to relieve’ itself by embracing an’ ‘employment ‘more lucrative, inde- iy 4 


ypendent; and’ respectable in the world’s estimation. ISTO Re 
~® ‘Hiis active penetrating genius led him early ‘to examination and | 
inquiry,-‘and consequently to make some considcrable changes of it 
‘opinion with respect to those doctrines’ in the belief of which he had | | 
‘been educated, and which were in themselves absurd and/unscriptural. | 
‘But if he‘ wasnot ‘precipitate or overhasty in making these early ? if 
changes,’ he’ was'still less inclined to abandon those‘ tenets which he 2 
had adopted after mature examination, and which had any appearance z j 
_ of reason. or scriptural authority to recommend them. ' He continued a 
long attached to Arianism, and notwithstanding his respect;for Dr. ae 
Lardner, and his esteem for his writings, he could not. prevail upon Te 
himsélf to embrace the Socinian system during. the life-time-of that cb 
“writer, and did not become a convert to it till after his decease.'., : 
‘° His residence and intimacy with Lord Shelburne brought within ci 
his reach, and presented to his view, the prospect of: political.or ec- 
clesiastical preferment ; but he had the virtue and:the fortitude to r\ i 
decline all connection with either, and continue a Dissenting Mini- 











ster: and though he did not at that time statedly officiate in any con- : ih 
iz gregation, he was always ready to afford his assistance tovhis brethren, . 
and was as much engaged in theological studies and publications as 


at any other period of his life. Under two different administrations, 7. 
overtures were made to him to accept a pension from government 5 | 
but with a magnanimity peculiar to himself, and which has. no ex- 
ample to countenance it in any other literary character of the age, he 


' 
resisted the temptation, and preserved his independence. He ac- 4 
cepted, however, assistance from distinguished and worthy private si 
characters, and was by no means backward or reserved in expressing . 


his gratitude for their donations. 4 | 

‘ No writer of the late century (Drs. Lardner and Leland excepted) 
wrote so much as he did in defence of Revelation, and under such a 
variety of forms: he has placed the evidence of Judaism and Christi- 
anity almost under every point of view that could strike or affect the 
mind, and nearly exhausted the subject: he has reduced unbelievers 
to the dilemma of either embracing Christianity, or accounting for 





past and’present appearances in a satisfactory manner, which it 1s im- Th 
possible for them to do, and none of them’ have even attempted it. | 

* Though he could not'be called an Orator in the popular sense of at i 
the word, the Discourses he has published are by no means destitute “ it 
‘of energy or patlios, or that kind of eloquence which is calculated to a 


have a good effect ona sensible and delicate mind, and in general may 
be recommended as excellent models of composition for the pulpit. 


‘He usually gave short and useful expostions of some portion of scrip- tle 
ture before he delivered his sermons in public, and these expositions le 
Jaid the foundation of his Notes on all ihe books of Scripture, of which. if 
she public are now ia possession, | : 1 
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‘ But his labours as a Christian Minster were not merely confined — 


to the pulpit : he made the religions instruction of youth ‘an 
of hig particular care in’ the different congregations over-which ‘he: 
presided, arranged them into’ distinct clagses according te their age. 
and sé€x, did 'with mach ingenuity adapted his method of teaching. te; .,. 
their different capacities. \ He lived on the most friendly footing with... 
the congregations of Leeds, Birmingham, and Hackney, which, he... 
successively served); and received the most aniple testimonies. from. ~ 
each in favout-of the. utility and fidelity of his :ministerial laboors in 
general, and: particularly of their grateful sense of his assiduity and” 
diligence in forming; the minds of their children, and leading them to ° © 
the knowled € a8, well as the practice of Christianity. His prayers. « 
were. fine pieces of devotional composition, and had a considerable-va- }- 
riety inthem: these he committed to writing, and read, forthe sake 
of greater distinctness and aecuracy, He composed a variety,of Ca, . 
techisms for the improvenient of youth, prayers for the use of families, 
and devotional offices for that of Unitarian Societies. , 

¢ The cause. of civil and religtous liberty is particularly indebted to 
his. labours., He was closely and fervently attached té the credit. and /: 
interests of the Protestant Dissenters, and stoed forth as their cham- 
pion.and defender on. different’ occasions ; and surely his strenuous 
exertions, and various well-composed and spirited publications in their 
behalf; will not be forgotten by that respectable body of men. > ' 

© "Phe Unitarians can never forget his attachment to their cause, and, 
the faithful and important services he periormed by the publication of: 
numerous works; and treatisés, large and small, in their favour, and 
particularly in exploring the dark and intricate regions of ecclestasti- 
cal, antiquity, in order more fully to corroborate their system); ‘and 
maintaining the ground he had taken, and the advantages he had 


gained by superior research, perseverance, and acuteness. ‘ 

¢ When in the course of Providence he was called on to.suffer pér, + 
secution, obloqny, and reproach, he supported these evils with.exe. 
emplary fortitude and patience, and manifested a truly christian spirig 
of candour and forgiveness. When residing in America, and sepa- 
rated: from his former congregations and religious friends, he stilé 
kept up the forms of public worship ou the Lord’s day, and neither 
the smallness of his auditory, nor the odium under which some of his 
tenets lay, could prevent him from discharging these labours of 

€ Not only his numerous works in general, but even his prefaces . 
and dedications, are pregnant with important matter and. sentiment, 
and deserve to be read... He was indeed a. most extraordinary man, 
and making candid allowances for some mistakes and ‘inadvertéencies 
to which,all controversial writers are more or less liable, may be 
stiled the Luminary of his day. He retained the vigour of his facul- 
tics and his habits of unremitted, exertion to the last ; for in his latest 
compositions, there are no marks of intellectual decay, and he died 
with serenity and composure, after having finished the labours of a 


long and useful life,’ - 
Ff the Unitarian church can never forget Dr. P.’s attachment 


to their cause, its members must: feel themselves not a little 
) indebted 
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indebted to Mr, -Christie for the. warm commendation 
which he -has bestowed..on. this. their, great luminary and 
apostle y and it. ie highly. probable that, the sale of thie work 
will sufficiently “prove: to the author, that his ldbours ‘have 
been! duly ‘apptéeidted by those for whom. they. wete chiefly. 
inténded. AORED Ore esc grinidl oo S3%, tO. Ape NS agape 

The fowr getmons, which are added as make-weights to. this... 
volume, treat I, on the Duty of Mutual Exhortation, If on): 
Faith and Patience, and III. & IV. on the’ Change which took - 
place in the Character of the Apostles after the R ésurtcétion 
of Jesus Christ, These discourses contain judicious obder- 
vations and: practical reflections, and are not infertof to atly | 
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of the preacher s former pulpit compositions. . Houuab .omem Mo xy: 
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Aar..XI.....4 detailed Account of the Battle of Austerlite,® by’ thé 
Austrian Major General Stutterheim. Translated from’ the 
French by Major Pine Coffin, Assistant Quarter Master General’ 
* the British Army. 8vo. pp. 146. 5% Boards. “Goddard. 
1007- Y + al, ‘. 

T rovers this narrative, in some of its parts, is not-very 
, intelligible to those who are unskilled in its subject,. it 

will be more satisfactory to professional men ; yet we presume 

that even they would have have had their conceptions matérial- 
ly assisted by a map, the want of which very much reduces 
the value of the performance. In his sensible Preface, Major 

Cofhn ‘laments this deficiency, which he. could. not supply, 

because he could not procure a good map of Moravia on a large 

scales - wat : : 

Amid details which will be obseurities: to most: readers, a 
spirit of laudable impartality shines forth in this accounts and. 
the remarks and critcisms on the event of this fatal day are 
conceived jn a style of great liberality and coolness. © = 

A note of a French Officer compliments his Emperor on 
what he terms ‘his prudence and his, military eye,’ These 
qualities were displayed, it is said, srigabe | 

‘When he made the heights of the Santon the point of appuy for his 
left flank; not because it was a fine defensive’ position ; there wére others’ 
in the rear equally good; but, Jecause it was the key to all offensive ope~ 

rations; If, on the contrary, the French General had neglected’ the . 

Santon, the whole of the left wing of the French army ould have’ 

ae prevented from resuming the offensive, unless ‘they -passed ‘the 

defiles. m13e acl 
4 Fight days before the battle, the Emperor. returning from Wis- 
chau, ascended the Santon, notwithstanding the extreme cold ;. and 

‘said to the officers about him: ** Examine this position well; it will 

| ‘probably 
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robably play.a conspicuous. part-before two months are over our: 
cads.””. , +7? Cf ie eegy dg SS AUR” 
| § The Emperor having always had it in view, during the campaign 
in Moravia, not to allow his left to be turned, and to, abandon his. 
right s that alone would have been a sufficient rcason, for restin his 
lef 6n a position not defensive, but offensive, such as was that’ of the 
Santon. The fact is, the more we discuss the plan of the campaign, 
the more we perceive the judgment and military eye of'a master in 
the science of war.” | : rie te TS 

‘As we have ever considered the victories of the French to 
be principally owing to the supcrior generalship of their com- 
manders, we sélect the succeeding relation of the Austrian 
officer, as one amczg many proofs which might be adduced to 


5 


‘support that opinion ; 


‘ We now come to the centre of the allied army, where the fate 
of this.day was decided. It was too weak to resist the encmy’s at- 
tacks. Abandoned by the third column, and all the left of the army, 
while the division on the right flank was not sufficiently powerful to 
divide the French forces ; the centre saw itself attacked, or menaced 
with attack, by four divisions, to which it could only oppose 27 very 
weak Battalions, without any hope of reinforcement. Those Rus- 
sian regiments, which had made their retreat from Brannau, tormeda 
part of this number, and were scarcely composed of 400 men each. 

ithout exaggeration, we may here calculate, that 12,000: men 
were attacked by 24,000, and while the French army was not, In 
fact, so numerous as that of the allies, by a more happy arrangement 
of their force, which was more concentrated and better directed, the 
enemy’s strength was doubled on that point, which was of the greatest 
importance. ‘The centre of the allies was perfectly insulated, which, 
in consequence of the distance the several columns (the 2d and 3d ex 
cepted) were from each other, was the case, nearly on a// points.”' 


A corresponding insufficiency in this respect on the part of 
the allies is pointed out by the same authority : pes 


‘ Had the left of the allied army observed the enemy’s movements 
during the battle, and reflected upon his intentions ; had it taken ad- 
vantage of the ground, and seized the means which it presented for 
again concentrating itself, in order to execute a bold manceuvre by 
the height on which the chapel above Avjest is situated, avd which 
extends quite to Pratzea,—had this been done, the battle might, yet 
have been prolonged, and at least have given a chance that the event 
of this day would have been less decisive. The offensive movement 
on the part of the French disconcerted the attack of the allies; and, 
from that moment, all concert ceased,’ | 


It is also said by the French editor, and it 1s not contradict- 
ed by the patriotic and judicious translator, that ¢ the French 
would have gained the victory with 25,000 men less thah they 
had, which is a subject of seflection for military men, and 

| | sufficiently 
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sufficiently shews’ the influence which’ the being” well’ com. 
manded has over the operations of war.’ 

We have often heard it asserted that,” if twenty | or thirty 
thousand English troops had been sent to, the, continent, 
Europe, might. have been saved: but; the remark. which ‘we 
have just quoted completely refutes the notion. Observations 
of this-sort, which are so constantly repeated, are very futile, 
and shew that those who hazard them are as mucly strangers 
to the real nature of the late events on the continent, as if 
they lived in Japan. ‘here cam be no advantage in encourag- 
ing delusions ; and those, who favour and promote them .we 
consider as acting a very mischievous part... A magnanimous 
government and a brave people should view things as, they 
really are, and contemplate their situation such as it seay:! ise 


The author adds ; 


© Should. any errors of detail have crept into the foregoing. Marta 
tive. those military men who have been engaged in actual service will 
know, how. to make allowances fer them ; Og will know, from’ ex- 
perience, how difficult it is to procure exact information, as tothe mi- 
nute particulars of a great battle. ‘I'wo persons rarely see the same 
object in a similar point of view. But, as to the general ar- 
sangement, the plans, and :he principal movements, their. execution, 
and their result, my pen has been strictly guided by the love of. truth, 
an accurate knowledge of what was done, andthe utmost Ampar- 
tiality.’. 


Internal evidence strongly corrabdrates shes declaration of 
the General ; and the criticisms of the French editor appear to 
us also very decisive in favour of the correctness of the ‘Present 


narrative. , 
As to the loss of the battle, it is here Principally ascribed 


to the following causes : 


‘ To the want of correctness in the information pounced by the 
allies, as to the enemy’s army ; to the bad plan of attack, supposing 
the enemy to have been entrenched in a position which he 'did'noe o¢- 
cupy ; to the movements executed the day before the attack, and ia 

sight of the enemy, in order to gain the right flank of the French ; 
to the great interval between the columns when they quitted the 
heights of Pratzen; and to their want of commudication with each 
other. ‘T’o these causes may be attribated the first misfortunes '6f 
the Austro-Russian army. But, in spite of these capital, errors, it 
would still have been’ possible to restore’ the fortune of the day, in 
favour of the allies, if the second and thifd columns had thought less 
of the: primary: disposition,. and attended more to the enemy, who, 
by thes boldness of his sanceyvre, -completely overthrew the. basision 
. which:the plan of attack was founded,: or, if the first columa {which 
possessed the :means of doing sa),, instead of retiring by Aujest, as 
before mentioned, had a to the assistarice of the ‘two “fornier, 

: and, 
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positive evidence that he is ignoraut of the art of war. 
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and, together with them: :(or at least with .what..remained of them 
had Mah upon the heights, of which the French had as yet, } 
precarious possession, so long as the left of the allies was unbroker, 
and their extreme right, which made nly feeble demonstrations, con- 
tinued at Posorsitz, °°) BLA SORA OPE ES 
"© No'cdmpatation has been. made*in this ‘work; as to the'doss of © 
the two armies, ‘at the battle of Austerlitz. It sy Agareecceniars 
‘one, though aetually bearing a part in the action; to caleulate with 
any degree of accuracy the number of killed and wounded on each 
side, ys : | rsyges 3} .? 
‘ The carnage made on the 2d December was very great.' ‘The 
few Austrian troops there yet remained were not collected on‘ene 
point; but, as we have seen, conducted themsclved eve where 
with constancy and animation. ‘The sixth Battalions of the -regi- 
‘mépts of Wurtemberg and Reuss-Graitz were the ‘only corps: that 
were in confusion at the ‘time when the fourth column was defeated. 
The Russians, at the commencement, fought with imtrepidity, and 
the guards and Hulans distinguished themselves for their courage. 
The French infantry manceuvred with coolness and precision, fought 
‘with courage, and executed its bold movements with admirable con- 
cert. After having made some efforts, without effect; the Russian 
Battalions began to waver; confusion and, finally, complete defeat 
were the consequences of the imprudent conduct of the secand-and 
third columns. bie, de oat 
© Ths fourth column of the allies abandoned a part of its artillery. 
The first, second, and third columns, lost the ahole of theirs, with 
the exception of General Kienmayer’s corps, which saved its cannon. 
The guns were entangled in the sloughs, as before mentioned, “ard 
the Russian horses, which are more calculated’ for speed than- for 
draft, could not drag them out of the deep clay, into which. they 
shad sunk. The number of the Russian prisoners may be computed 
at 15,000 men; while their killed and wounded must have been very 
considerable ; in addition to which, as always happens on such occa- 
sions, they had a great number of soldiers missing. At Ai 
¢ The loss of the French army must also, necessarily, have been, 
very considerable. The fire, at the commencement of the action, 
was too warmly kept up, not to have done great execution ; still, 
however, the French force was by no means Siminished in the same 
proportion as that of the allies. The Generals who were killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners are already well known,’;.-) <:, * 


Tt is said by the French editor, without contradiction from the 
translator, that ‘had it not been for the too great clemency of 
the Emperor, and the armistice, which was ‘concluded, "| he 
remains of the Russian army would have been’ entirely de- 
stroyed ; as may be perceived from what he Austtian officer 
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lets fall a Jittle farther on.—The loss of a battle is no rool 
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of want of ‘talent in a General : ' but the Joss of ‘his avtulle! 
and baggage, of his line of operations, and his’ rétréat, "dre 
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Fhe want’ of generalship in the allied:.army.ig)) we. think . 
of 4TH etd fe Awe rycach be bo ao e a : 5 : . 
pretty clearly Indicated in the concluding passage of the present | 
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had . a ' 


: 
f 
¢ The Archduke Charles, obliged to retreat .in consequence of 
the wakenrd-of catastrophe that happened to:the;Germaa army,. at- 4 
rived.in: Hungary, svith his army quite entire; after, having-ab Caldiera ‘ 
incapaciatd the French army of jtaly from.doing. him. any mgr 


ISG. a. G ata Oi Miagity BTS JED UDG, FO UST OR Yan ; 
¢ It appears, then, that wherever their generals allowed the Aus- \V 
trian traops to fight, they fought well ; and it would bea very yash, ) 
aad.a.very false opinion, to impute the misfortunes of the war of 180. 
to: ‘them. . In that, as well. as in all former instances, the Austrian ) 
army distinguished itself by its courage, :its devotion to the cause, its { 
constancy in supporting unheard-of privations, and by:itq mmplicit ! 
obedience. ; It was at; Ulm that these brave; troops, victims: to: the by 





iven by that M, Mack, who talked of burying himself in the eusng. 
in 3 who always talked of death, yet feared odie” = = e 


7 
such as eS 3 when it might baye been placed in the: hands 


from the French Generals, who had completely routed Jour- 
dan, and. had obliged even Moreau to: have, recourse. to. his | 
memorable retreat, th) ira itt Jo . 
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Arr. XII. 4g Inquiry into the Seat aud Nature of Fever 3 38 deda- oh 
cible from the Phenomena, Causes, and Consequences .of «the i} 
Disease, the Effects of Remedies, and the Appearances on Dis- | 

section. In two Parts. Part the First, containing the general t- 
. . Doctrines of Fever. By Henry Clutterbuck, MD: &¢. 8vo. if | 
. pp. 46@. 9s. Boards. Boosey, &c. 1807, 9° 98 


i 

HE phenomena.of fever are in themselves:of so. much im-~ i ) 

oof ROMANCE, And are. Sp, intimately copnscted. with other Tp 

diseases, that it has always been. great object with. patholo-  . i 

gists, to, investigate its proximate cause; and, if possible, to 
discover those changes in the animal’ ceconory, which im- 3 : | 
mediately precede the. febrile action." Accordingly, from the +h 
time of Hippocrates ‘to the ‘present day, men, of nias have ba) 

‘bech continually endeavouring to ‘form theories of fever: and qi 
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aithough® the, attempts that have been’ hitherto inade” Have | ip 
tniform)y proved abortive, yet the spitit of hypothesis dacs fot 
_ appear to be allayed. “The volume before us “contains a°néw Pa 
. a“ effort fH 
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effort of this description ; and we shall lay before our reuders 
an impartial’ account of its merits. 

Dr. Clutterbuck commences with some general reiviiis on 
the Jaws of the animal ceconomy, and on the nature of diséase, 
in:which he endeavours to establish the two following positions’; 
that all diseases: are in their ‘origin local, and that debility: 19 
never'the immediate cause of disease. Both‘these points’ must 
be ultimately referred toa question of fact: but, as the author 
argues principally on general grounds, we may adopt the same 
method of reasoning in our animadversions. In the first place, 
we may remark that the different parts of the animal frame 
are so intimately connected together, that there can be no 
difficulty in conceiving an effect which may immedtstely 
operate on the whole. We know also that the two grand 
agents-in the functions of life are the blood-vesscls’ and the 
nerves; that each of these forms a system, the influence of 
which pervades every part of the body, and which may at the 
same time be referred to 2 central point, whence, if an-impres- 
sion be made, it. is propagated throuvh all.the ramifications, 
With respect to the author’s second position, we conceive that, 
so far as theory is concerned, its truth is by no means adimis- 
sible. The actions of the animal body depend on particular 
powers possessed by the muscular fibres and the nerves; we 
may as readily suppose these powers to be diminished as in- 
creased ; and we see no reason why a diminution of power, 
either general or local, should not be productive of disease, as 
well as the contrary state of an unusual increase or even ‘an 
alteration in the mode of action.. 

We must, however, quit these general considerations, and 
proceed to'the more immediate subject of the ‘essay, which is 
designed ‘to support a new doctrine respecting the primary seat 
and nature of fever. ‘This doctrine may be comprized in the 
two following propositions : 


‘ First, that fever is not originally a disease of the whole system, 
as is commonly thought, but a topical affection of the brain. 

© Setondly, That this affection consists in inflammation ; the; genet tal 
disorder observed in the system, or what is called the febrile state, being 
merely symptomatic of this, the same as in other inflammations.? 


(Tk GT B812fR 


Dr. C.*attempts..to support these. positions . by. tahing, 2 
view. of, the phzenomena of fever, and, by she wing that‘they are 
the most. satisfactorily explained bythe admission. of , hishypo- 
thesis. . Dr. Fordyce, is. the. writer,on,;whose. authority. he 
ptincipally rests ; although he refers to Huxham;; Lind, and 


other physicians of acknowleged excellence, who have treated. of — 


fever. Everyone wha-is in the. least acquainted with. the. 
Ki disease 
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disease will easily suppose that these authors. must make 
frequent mention of symptoms which indicate.a derangement 
of the nervous system, and pasticnlacly of the brain.’ This 
is. certainly an egsential part of the febrile action ;-one to which 
most.of the symptams may be referred, and.to which we must 
immediately, direct. .our indicatioge of .cure. So ‘far we 
coincide in the,opinions of Dr, Clutterbuck ;, and we also. agre¢ 
with him, in the opinion that, for the mast part;:the vital. ar¢ 
more uniformly affected than-either.the: animal or ‘the natural 


functions; 2 circumstance which strongly. indicates, shat bis | 


‘nervous, system.is the part that is primarily-affected. ‘Yo the 
following conclusion, which he deduces from a survey of the 
phenomena of fever, we have. little objection, :.as far ‘as it 
respects. the typhus of. this country: -but we should not 
consider ourselves 4s justified in extending it to all the variericg 
of the disease : Mog sa te ta et ese ers 

¢ Enough has been said; I trust, to render it at least probable, that 
the brain.is the chief and primary seat of fever, and that the deranges 
ment which.takes place in the functions of this organ: is. the-source of 
the principal, phenomena, or pathognomonic symptoms, which espe- 
cially characterize the disease ; and, finally, that the. disturbance ob- 
served in the rest of the system is in all cases secondary, and’ depends 
on the different excitability of different parts, and their more of less 
intimate cdnnection with and dependance on the sensorium.’ we 
_ After having thus fixed on the brain as the primary seat of 
fever, Dr..C. next inquires into the.nature of the affection 
which this organ experiences; or, to use the technical Ian- 
guage of the schools, into the proximate cause of fever. This, 
as we before remarked, he conjectures to be ‘either a state 
cf actual inflammation, or, at least, a condition nearly allied 
to it, as it contains the most essential characters of this affece 
tion.’ Unfortunately for the stability of Dr. Clutterbuck’s hypo 
thesis, he does not sufficiently explain what it is which he con- 
ceives to constitute the essence of inflammation. He indeed 
informs us that inflammation of an external part is character- 
ized by © preternatural heat and redness; tumour; pain, 
often of a pulsative kind; and. to these may be added, 
increaged sensibility, extending to some distance into the sur- 
rounding parts :’—-but this can give us little insight into the 
nature of an internal inflammation, more particularly of that 


of a part so peculiar in its functions as the brain. Certainly, 


it cannot'be contended that, in the typhus fever which prévails 
among us, the symptoms mentioned above are always, or even 


generally, present ; nor that, where they are present, the case 
is denominated typhus. Such does not indeed appear to be 


the method in which the author attempts to support his 
Rev. Ocr. 1807. O theory; 
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theory; he seems aware that ¢he inflammation of the brain 13 
to be recognized by a peculiar train of secondary symptoms ; 
and he accordingly points out the circumstances in which the 

hzenomena of fever resemble those of an obviously ‘existing 
inflammation, We think that this is the only firm ground on 
which the argument can rest ; but it js in this part that, in our 
judgment, ‘the'proof of the hypothesis is defective. We ac- 
knowlege that symptoms are occasionally to be observed in 
typhus, which indicate an increased force in the circulation, 
and an increased sensibility of the brain and nerves: but we 
positively deny that these symptoms prevail universally, or 
even generally. The author farther endeavours to support’ his 
theory, by pointing out the alternation which rome | 
takes place of fever with inflammation, and the analogy which 
subsists between the. two diseases with respect to the general 
friethod of treatment. Qn these points, however, our practical 
readers will not feel disposed to lay much stress. The al- 
ternation of diseases with each other is no proof of: their 
identity, perhaps indeed rather the reverse ; and as to the 
cure of fever, it has been attempted in such a variety of ways, 
even contradictory to each other, that any thing might _be 
proved respecting it, were we to proceed on this ground: a 
ue which rather manifests the ignorance of practitioners, and 
the deficiences of the medical art, than the nature of the disease. 
. This same. argument is treated more at large. in the last 
chapter, ‘*on the cure of fever generally, in relation to the 
foregoing doctrine.’ The object of this part, which occu- 
pies nearly one half of the volume, is to examine the mode 
of operation of the different kinds of remedies which have been 
admitted to be serviceable in the cure of fever, and to observe 
how. far they counteract or oppose the author’s hypothesis. 
With this intention, blood-letting, vomiting, purging, sudorifics, 
and epispastics, &c. are all considered; and the Doctor endea- 


vours to shew that their beneficial effects can only be’referred 


to their power of moderating the inflammatory state of the 
brain. ‘We give him credit for ingenuity and information, 
but his arguments do not impress us with conviction. Even 
admitting that a reference to the remedies employed was the 
best method of ascertaining the nature of the disease, we do 


not think that he can be borne out in his argument. Without 
attempting to follow him though the whole extent of his in- 


quiry, .we would merely ask, whether the most judicious 
practitioners of the present day would treat the common ty- 


phus of this country in the same manner with a case of 


acknowleged inflammation? We make this appeal with 


some confidence ; and we are of opinion that the inference to 
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be deduced from it ought materially to direct our judg- 
ment: for at no period have practitioners been less under the 


influence of theory than at present; and however they may. 
occassionally deviate from their principles, they conceive them-. 
_ selves to be solely guided by the result of experiences i. 
From the remarks.that have been made, our readers will, 


perceive that we are not converts to Dr. Clutterbuck’s 
doctrine ; indeed, we do not hesitate to declare that it appears 
to us entirely destitute of foundation :—but, at the same time 


that we make this assertion, we must add that the volume. 


before us is in many respects deserving of attention. Ie 
displays a large portion of industry in the collection of a 
mass of interesting information ; and it contains many in- 
genious and novel views on different subjects connected with 
the animal caconomy. If the author hes failed in establishing 


his system, he may justly console himself with the reflec- 


tion, that the same disappointment has happened to the 
greatest names that are known in the annals of medical 


science. B os 





— 


Arr. XIII. An Account of the Diseases of India, as they appeared 
in the English Fleet, and in the Naval Hospital at Madras, in 1782 
and 1783; with Observations on Ulcers, and the Hospital Sores 
of that Country, &c. &c. To which is prefixed, a View’ of the 
Diseases on an Expedition, and Passage of a Fleet and Armament 
to India, in 1781. By Charles Curtis, formerly Surgeon ofthe 
Medea Frigate. 8vo. pp. 320. 78. Boards, Longman &.Co. 

9807. - : ) i rig V6 


A THOUGH the contents of this volume are now for the 


first time made public, it appears that they were obtainéd 


above 20 years ago, as we learn from the title that the resi- 


dence of the author in India was during 1782 and 1783. 


We are not informed why they remained so long in an Un- 
published state, nor why this period of time has been chosen 
for giving them to the world: but such considerations do not 


much affect the real value of the work, though they must in- 


fluence our judgment. as to the merit of the writer. We 


excuse a deficiency of arrangement or of accuracy in a hasty 


publication, which we should condemn in one that has had 
the. advantage of revision and correction; and with: respect to 
which the writer has more than doubly observed the Horatian 
precept. tery eG ; 
_ Mr. Curtis begins with a history of the voyage to India, 
which was performed in a transport ship under Commodore 
Johnstone, in 1781. Several diseases appeared during the 

O02, passage, 
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passage, but none occurred that were particularly interesting: 
in their symptoms, of in the modes of treating them. The 
voyage. was extended to an unusual: length, to which ciréume 
stance much’ of the sickness may be attributed : and it was’ 
no doubt the cause of scurvy, from which the crews suffered: 
severely at one period. The following observation on this subject 
we cannot. permit to pass without notice : ¢ with regard to sea: 
scurvy, reports and accounts have been published, as if this 
had been cured at sea, by lime and citron juice, lemon rob, 
iitre dissolved in vinegar, nitric acid, &c. all-which I Soild! 
siispect to be something of the hyperbolical Mr. Curtis 
Here appears to place his conjectures against the experience ‘of 
others, and the experience of those who are the best qualified 
to judge on such questions; and his remark certainly does not: 
tend to raisé his judgment in our estimation. 

The first of the Indian diseases here described is one to- 
which Mr, C. gives the name of spasmodic cholera, but which’ 
has obtained the popular’ denomination of mort de chiens’ a 


-iterm derived, as is supposed, not from the complaint having 


any tendency:to attack the canine race, but merely from its 
fatality, by which men are cut off so speedily that they may 
be said! to‘di¢ like'dogs. It begins with a purging of watery, 
matter, which, after 4 few hours, is accompanied by severe 
cramp all over the body; and the evacuation continues fre- 
quent .and violent, so as quickly to bring on a ‘complete. ex- 
haustion. of the vital powers. The spasms principally affect 
the abdominal muscles, but-are.not by any means. confined. to 
them, and they occur almost without any remission. After 
some time, a profuse and clammy sweat breaks out all over 
the body, and seems to hasten the fatal termination. “When 
this symptom. appeared, thé patient never recovered ; whereas, 
after the most violent. cramps, and the most complete prostra-: 
tion of strength, if unattended by the sweat, some cases ended 
favorably. We have here no. rational theory either of the 
remote of proximate cause of this disease ; its analogy to 

cholera is not very close, since the evacuations are never billows, 
and vomiting was by no means a Constant or even a frequent 


symptom: : 


_ € In whatever the proximate cause might consist, two distinct and. 
seemingly opposite affections were observable atthe same time. Great, 
debility and irritability of the whole alimentary canal, with impaired 
action of the heart aud arteries, along with a violent increased action 
of the voluntary muscles ; but how connected as cause and effect, or de- 
pending both of them on some particularaffection of thenervous system, 
may be difficult to explain. The most striking and alarming sy mips 


fom 18 the great and sudden premnants of strength, and depression 
oy of 
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of the powers concerned in carrying on the. circulation, and in, main- 
taining the vital functions, without being the effect, of great deple- 
tion, or of exhausted excitement, as the Brunonians speak , for the eva- 
cuations are, from the first, a thin watery mucus in trifling quantity. 
Little or nothing-ie ejected by any -retchings that happen ; and it 1s 
observable from the very first, before the system: has:saffered. mach 
from the. stimulus of pain, or the severity of the spasms: Inthe 
Seahorse, it attacked some remarkably robust, powerful,..and mus- 
cular men, who had been in perfect health immediately before, 
Neither in all our class of bad and fatal cases, did there appear any 
marks of bilious colluvies, either in the colour of the ejected matters, 
the state of the abdomen, or in the appearance of the tongue, eyes; 
aid urine. . Phere was neither pain nor griping, nor soreness of ten- 
derness.on pressing the belly. - We had indeed another set of cases, 
where the presence of this was distinguishable by all these charactérs$ 
but these were of a far slighter naturé, and none of,them turned out 
any way-untractable or fatal.’ © oye Ayes bow 


_ The plan of treatment, unfortunately, was as uncettdin as 
the theory of the disease. At one time, opium was given; at 
another, purgatives: but the patients died equally under both 
these modes. At length, recourse was had .to hot permite 
ing medicines, and with more success: but we still greatly 
need farther information, both with respect td the nature of 
this affection and its treatment. Secs “tity Teme 89 

Liver complaints next fall under consideration. Though 
they are so frequettt as to form a very large proportion of ail 
the diseases of the country, and the constitution has stich'a 
tendency to them that they give a peculiar character to dimost 
every other affection, yet it is still doubtful to what cause theit 
origin is to be attributed. The functions ofthe liver seem’ ta 
be affected by external temperature, but it remains undis¢ 
covered why liver diseases are so much more frequent in India 
than in other countries under the same latitude. With respect 
to these affections, Mr. Curtis remarks that they are frequently 
rendered dangerous in consequence of their not being detectéd 
at their commencement, and that their early symptoms aré by 
no means obvious. radiate Dts ine 


¢ What constitutes the chief danger and difficulty in managing the 
complaint, is, that the symptoms which are, primary, and teats 
inflammatory affection, ate 6ftén but very slightly marked ; even where 
it is in such degrée as’ to'ran with gréat readiness dnd rapidity mté 
suppuration. The ‘pain félt in the side-is‘not-at all’constant or dette; 
the patient himsélf takes little notice of it :/ seldom mentions it unless 
he is asked about ‘it 3) and when you dovso, he tells:yow only, he has 
felt’ at times slight ‘paind about the-pit. of the stomdch,; or about the 
right side. And it is only from observing: the secondary symptoms, 
such as.a flux, or a short dry cough, and pain felt at the top of the 
shoujder, or that there is a degree of fulness or tenderness on pressing 
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the region of the liver a little hard, with some yellowness of the eyes - 
and countenance, that the true state of the disorder is to be ascer- 


tained.’ 


‘ » Fever is. only occasionally present in the early stage of. the 
disease, and the pain of the shoulder 1s not a. constant symp- 
tom. As to the treatment, bleeding was admissible only in 
some few cases; blisters and purgatives are more generally 

useful: but mercury is the grand remedy on which the princi- 

pal. dependance i is placed. ‘The confidence in its power was 
not without just ground ; since, according to the author, 


na © Its good effects in every ‘species of liver disease, except in the 
state of ulceration and simple disorder of its secretion, viz. simple 
bilious fever and flux, were so apparent, that we had recourse to it 
{ with the same confidence as in.lues venerea. Scarcely was It ever ob- 
e served to increase the heat and fever, or to aggravate the pain of the 
| side or cough ;. and the bowel disorder, flux, and bloody stools, were 
often removed" “by it alone, or they disappeared under its use without 
any other remedies ; so that I began sometimes to suspect that our 
precautions and apprehensions about its } aggravating effects in certain 

= circumstances of the disease, had been imaginary only.’ a 


The peculiar state of the bile, as arising from some change 
either in its quantity or its quality, isin Mr. C.’s opinion the 
cause of all the fevers that occur in India. They are general- 
| ly. attended with a bilious discharge from the bowels, and 
| frequently. from the stomach at the same time. The fever 
| seems to be decidedly symptomatic of the biliary affection ; for 
this last sometimes exists without any obvious degree of fever 
connected with it. The course of the disease was rapid, and 
it seems to have. been frequently fatal : in some instances, it 
: was connected with the spasmodic cholera mentioned above ; 
: although in most cases the nature of the evacuations manifest. 
ed an essential difference between them. The cure consisted 
in gentle. evacuations and plentiful dilution ; in the advanced 
At stage, mercurials were given, joined to the purgatives, or even 
} On some occasions so as to produce salivation ; blisters on the 
f abdomen, and opium, .were administered according to the state 
> of the symptoms. : 

Phe _ : With respect to the general merits of this volume, we ; may 
fi. remark that it appears to contain a number of original observa- 
} | tions, and so far it is valuable; but, on the other. hand, the 
matter is ill-arranged, the descriptions are often confused, and 
Fr many vague assertions are dispersed through it, which ma- 
terially diminish the reliance that we should otherwise place 

on the author’ 8 Jodgment. 
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“Arr. XIV. 4 Vindication of the Conduct of the Irish Catholics, .du- 
ring the late Administration.. By a Pratestant Barrister<Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 70. King, Dublin. . 1807. : , 


At the commencement of this pamphlet, the ‘writer: states 
that he regards © distraction of public couticils—loss of 
public confidence in government—the introduction’ of in- 
competent men into the imperial councils=—discoritent‘at home, 
and discredit abroad,—as the consequences ‘of ‘the dismissal of 
the late ministry ;’ and he proceeds to observe that, as the alle- 
gation is a cerious one, it should not be fixed on any individuals, 
as being the cause of such mischiefs, without an attentive and 
close examination. We were anxious to learn, then, who 
were the authors of the downfall of what we utiite: with. him 
in regarding as ‘a popular and a patriotic cabinet.’ Various 
rumours had reached us‘on that subject. We had heard that 
our late rulers, from causes in no respect dishonorable to them, 
had incurred displeasure in a quarter only not the’ highest. 
Mention had been also made of the hollow support of certain 
associates, who stand distinguished by the friendly co-operation 
which they lend to the new men, and by the readiness to join 
them of which they are supposed to give unequivocal indica- 
tions, but of which the present sharers of power seem in no 
haste to avail themselves. Others particularized the active 
exertions of certain illustrious persons, on whom the discarded 
ministers had recently conferred very essential obligations, 
which certainly did not add to their popularity any more than, 
as the event has proved, they strengthened their power. Others 
insisted on the striking want of firmness of the late House of 
Commons, and the enfeebled state of public opinion: while some 
threw the blame on the preposterous conduct’ of ‘certain 
sickly votaries of ‘liberty. © Again others talked of the 
alarms of churchmen, the bigotry of the people, and the 
frantic lust of power of opposing individuals ; for Opposition, in 
the acknowleged and generalized sense of the term, did not at 
the time exist. ‘These have generally been alleged ‘as the sources 
of an event which we, as well as this writer, have undoubtedly 
regretted, and do still regret. : ) 

In this tract, the charge is considered'in connection with 
none of ‘the causes which we have:stated : it is’ asserted that 
the change has been ascribed to ‘the ‘Irish ‘Roman Catholics 5 
and we here learn that it has been imputed to them, that, by 
an unseasonable and intemperate’ representation of their 
grievances, they forced the ministry’ to chat‘méasure which 
lost them their places. Such being the supposed ‘case, the 
writer’s object is to repel this’ imputation, and to clear the 

| O4 | catholics 
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catholics from all blame on this score.—To us, however, the 
uidertaking appears to be altogether superfluous, tor we were . 
4gnorant:of such a charge ever having been made till we 
perused these pages; ‘and we are confident: that, ‘on this side 
of. the.watcr, vo such notion prevails. We have read with 
attention the statements of the grounds. of their dismissal, 
which were made by the two noble persons lately at the head 
of, affairs ; and th they inform us that the Irish, Catholics 
were preparing to submit their claims to the legislature, 
nok a shadow of blame is thrown by either on that proceed~ 

: but the great,measure in question is rested on its vast 
valida! advantages and its justice. . Matters, however, may 
wear a different complexion in our sister island, and may make 
hat a sezsonable interference there, which appears here to be 
po Jabour. : 

The author successfully argues that, on the principles of 
the late. ministers, the Catholics are not to be censured for 
bering a redress of their grievances. ‘This is very true: but 
neither the late ministers nor any of their advocates dispute 
the point with him; and.no English logic would support them in 
such. a,controversy. Could they reprove the. Catholics for assert- 
ing claims of which they themselves had been the advocates, and 

hich they were actually. engaged in favouring and advancing? 
This 1s. a charge which the bitterest, of their adversaries never 
ae to them, and not the slightest ground for it exists. 
What may be the case in Ireland, where the spirit of .dissen- 
tion is probably carried much higher and is more extravagant 
d querulous than here, we do not profess to know: but we 
should presume, .in the absence of evidence, and none is fure 
nished by. the author, that Mr. Ponsonby is as free from this 
monstrous inconsistency, as undoubtedly are his late colleagues 
in this country. The present respectable writer says, however, 
¢ that this charge has been made against the Catholics in both 

Houses of Parliament.’ We wish.that he had referred to the 
particular i instances, had noted the time, and had pointed out the 
persons : for we are not able to call to recollection anything of 

this hue. or complexion. . 

~The © Protestant Barrister,seems to think that the Ca- 
tholics. were, justified in expecting that, on: the. accession of 
the late ministers to power, ‘their claims would have been 
the first objects of their consideration, and the full gratificas 
tion of their hopes one, of their. frst measures.’-——The oe ightest 
ornament of the late administration, highly distinguished as. 
he was by liberality. of sentiment, certainly.gave the priority. to, 
ons, foreign selations.; ,ayd. with submission to. the present 
waltchs we, cannot admit that he was, wrong; nor can. we 
3 ~ censure 
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censure the similar, preference given by. him to.the great and 
bentficent measure of extinguishing the abominable com- 
merce on the coast of Africa. We grant. that, on the grounst 
of moral equity and political right, the Catholics were sustified 
in claiming speedy relief : but were they warranted in indulging 


: 


sanguine, hopes of attaining it? To the obstacles in.a. certain 


high quarter, they wete no strangers ; they knew that, ministers 


had accepted of place without any ‘stipulation. on the subject 
of catholic concessions; and they perccived.that the cabinet 
was in part formed of men who classed with the most Ine 
veterate opponents of’a farther enlargement of catholic tolerae 
tion, and who made a boast ef asserting that the limits which 
it had-reached ought to be“eternal. It is not, then, correct 
to state that the Catholics had a right to expect from the date 
ministers an immediate and entire removal of their grievances. 
How were they to overcome the obstacles to which we have. als 
luded.; orto convert their colleagues, who professed to:see 1% 
the ‘slightest extension iof toleration the destruction of ‘our 
establishments: civil »and:ecclesiastica! ? ‘If their situation: ‘be 
considered, we think, it will be allowed'that the measure’ which 
wag introduced was ‘as’ considerable ‘as ‘could be’ teasonably 
expected from them.—Let ‘it be remembered that the ‘author 
is speaking’ of the late ministers after they had entered into 


office ; and that we only contend that, having acceded to it as- 


they did, no such hopes as he. states to have been indulged 
were .warrantable. Whether. they ought not to have made 
catholic “emancipation a,-condition without which they would 
not accept power, and to have refused a junction with colleagues 
such as we have described, are important questions which dre 
foreign ‘to the presént ‘controversy.’ Flad they ’so acted, then 
would ‘the expectations so often repeated by the ‘Protestant 
Barrister’ have been natural and reasonable. Cie! as eae 
. -Ft'is obvious that the late Irish administration is not a favourite 
with this author; and we are told that the changes which.it made 


were not sufficiently sweeping, and that the past offences iof. the. 


Orange men were not adequately recollected and visited. | Similar 
complaints were made on this side of the ‘water, ‘and‘in‘some 
instances ‘perhaps ‘with reason’: but before we' violently arraizn 
its proceedings, the mixed nature'of the administration ought to, 
be recoHected ; and it should be considered that it was founded 
on an-union of'parties. This: madération, if in particular cases it 
seemed excessive, on the' whole we deemed to be wise ; and in 
Ireland it might, be particularly expedient... Remedies: mast 
be: suited to..the-patient ; and. seme- habits require ‘those which 
are gentle and gradual. : On this subject, ‘however, we speak 
with deference, and bow to those whose'knowlege exceeds 
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our own. The question to us seems to be, not whether alf 
the good was done which might have been effected, but whether 
there was not a sensible amelioration, and whether things were 
not in atrain still farther to improve ’—The author regrets 
that Mr. Grattan was not a member of the Imperial cabinet, and 
that Mr Curran was not sooner elevated : but we think that the 
latter gentleman has little cause for complaint, and the former 
declined one of the highest offices in the Irish government. __ 
~The powers if not the moderation of the author appear to 
advantage in these animadversions on the conduct of the late 
Irish ministry : eats | : 

¢ Upon the subject of the subordinate magistracy of Ireland, I am 
compelled to say there had been gross and culpable negligence, or mis 
serable and most contemptible imbecility in the: conduct of those in 
whose province the superintendence of the magistracy lay. The 
charge against those persons is comprised in this proposition, * that 
for many months after the accession of the new administration, the 
Irish magistracy remained in the same state in which it had existed 
(and in many instances the disgrace and curse of the country)’ during 
several preceding administrations.’— rare 

¢ Of many of the lower magistrates the characters inthis respect 
were notorious—Not one of them, however, was removed; and up 
to the date of Mr. Wilson’s well known correspondence with the 
Chancellor and Mr. Elliott®, in which so striking a picture is given of, 
what I'must call, the cold-blooded temporising, timid, left handed 
policy of Mr. Ponsonby, the Irish peasant felt no change wrought, 
with respect to him, by the transfer of the seals from Lord ‘Redes- 
dale to Mr. Ponsonby, and the substitution of the Duke of Bedford’ 
for his predecessor. ; Hey 

¢ In apology for this most culpable inertness, it has been said, that 
if any charges had been made and proved against any particular magis- 
trate, the Chancellor would have removed him; and that to have re- 


‘moved any man without accusation or proof would have been unjust 


and absurd—that to expect the Chancellor could, of his own know- 
ledge, be able to say who should and should not be removed, would 
be to expect what was not possible, from an individual so pressed by 
a: multitude ‘of avocations as a Chancellor must be. aa 
-.$ To this shallow and flimsy answer the reply is obvious. If a 
Chancellor isto be intrusted with so large a share of the government? 
of this country ‘as. Mr. Ponsonby assumed, he ought to be able, either 
by himself or his friends, to determine who are and who are:not fit to 
be entrusted with magisterial power. If such a man be placed in, 
high office at a juncture when the object is to convince the public 
and particularly the lower order of the population, that the persons 
whom his Majesty ‘had sent to govern them, to correct past errors, 
and reform crying abuses, are men in whom they ought to have con- 
fidence, that man ought to be capable of acting promptly, vigorously, 
effectually, in: removing from ’situations they have abused, thosé per- 
sons who have been’ moet obviously offensive. | oreePsb: 72 





* See an article in the Catalogue part of this Review. If 
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¢ If Mr. Ponsonby, from being obliged to combine the labours of 
the student with those of the judge, and to collect, during one half of 
the day, the equity he was to detail in the other, had not leisure to 
attend to, what was certainly, in this country the more important part 
of his duty, Mr. Ponsonby ought not to have been Chancellor. But 
the truth is, that though Mr. Ponsonby. was no doubt very much em- 
barrassed by what, to him, must have been the -Acavy burden of his 
forensic business, yet if the Catholic were to indulge in conjecture, he 
would probably be led to think that it was not to that cause alone 
that he was to attribute his inactivity with respect to the magistracy, 
arid to the removal of the many petty evils which goaded and irritated 
the country. He might naturally have thought that the extreme 
political timidity of Mr. Ponsonby, must have at least contributed its 
share to his inertness.—Discretion too might have operated... Mr. 
Ponsonby is a very prudent man—he had gotten into a very ‘dignified 
and lucrative, office, one of the perquisites of which was the patronage 
of Ireland. Next to the éecping of this very eligible situation, the 
next consideration was, how it could be enjoyed with most ease.and 
comfort ; and perhaps it would have occurred to a man, equally dis- 
creet and indolent, that the best way of doing that and making him- 
self securé and easy, was to avoid making enemies—to conciliate all. 
His friends, the Catholics, had already shewn great, personal confi- 
dence in his political honesty—a confidence which some men, who 
knew the world, were inclined to say approached to credulity ;\ they 
would be easily satisfied ; a few fair words to their principal men, and 
a dinner now end then to atitular bishop, would be abundantly suffi- 
cient to secure the attachment of this plactdum pecus. ‘To soften the 
Orangemen, it might have occurred to such a person, that suffering 
all the principal officers who were of that class, to continue in their 
situations, and leaving the Orange magistracy untouched, would at 
least secure their neutrality, and enable him to evade the enmity of that 
formidable body. | 
_ § Such, perhaps, the Catholic might safely say, was the principle 
upon which a gentleman, discreet and prudent as Mr. Ponsonby is 


. known to be, must have acted. If so, the perseverance with which 
‘the plan was pursued, corresponded with the prudence of the con- 


ception; for, from the hour in which Mr. Ponsonby received the 
seals, to the hour when he received the news of the minister’s dis- 
mission, Mr. Ponsonby cannot charge himself with the guilt of hav- 
ing, in any one instance, provoked the hostility of the Orange faction, 
by inflicting upon any one of the body, whether public or private, 
however nefarious had been his outrages against the Irish people, any 
mark of the disapprobation of government.’ 


It was probably the object of the late government to protect 
the Catholics, without oppressing the Orangists; and the -line 
of conduct which they pursued, they might judge to be the 
most effectual for restoring union and harmony. If the. dis- 
missals, which Mr. Ponsonby is blamed for not having‘made, 
were deserved, still it may well be doubted whether the 
would have been politic, and whether ultimately they would 

a 4 have 
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have been advantageous, to. the Catholics or to the public. .In 
this country, however high the heat of party has often risen, 
we believe that it has never yet been the practice to deprive 
any magistrates of their commissions, except on a speeific 
charge being made out. Can it be shewn that, in any one 
instance, the late government discovéred an indisposition té 
protect the Catholics? » If it was not forward to gratify their 
‘ wishes of vengeance against their enemies, we much question 
whether imputations of that nature will not, by considerate 
and wise men, be regarded as testimonies of praise. The 
policy which the auther contémns may have been. carried 
too far; greater decision in these matters might have been 
better 3 we. do not set ourselves,up to be judges of the subject, A, 
since we are not possessed of the necessary information » but'we 
may venture to observe that the allegations here preferred against 
the late government of [reland are not ‘satisfactorily subsran- 
tiated. —— ye rn 
; In this writer, the Catholics havé an able and eloquent 
| advocate : but we cannot see that a friend of that body consults 
a their interests by severely animacverting on, and using language 
: extremely irritating towards, ihcir decided and steady friends. 
When, the author says ‘that, in offering .his, thoughts to his | 
countrymen, it has been his object not. to accuse, butto defend 
——not to arraign ministers, but to vindicate a body of meti 
whom he believed to have been falsely charged,’ we must 
confess’ that it appears to us that from the beginning to the 
end of his pamphlet he has much deviated ftom. that object: 
but, be the accusations mere ot less founded, the tract con- 
tains valuable information ; and it boasts a degree of glowing 
liberality of sentiment, and a display of ability, which intitle 
| it to distinguished attention from all who feel an interest in the 
amelioration of Ireland. | ha gaat 
| uisaing.anyiotig ace 
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8 dG NATURAL HISTORY. | 
A Art. 15. An Abridgment of Dr. Goldsmith's Natural History of Beasts 
j - and Birds. Interspersed with a Variety of interesting Anecdotes, 
and. illustrated: by nearly two hundtéd'Engravings on Wood, in 
4 the Manner of ‘Bewick, 12m0. ‘pp. 392. 58.'6d. Boards. 
¢: . Scatchard and Letterman, &c. 1807. t | 
P®- Goldsmith’s view of animated nature has. lotig since passed the 
ee .\, ordeal of criticism, and secured a respettable share of the public 
¥ favour, The writer of the present partial abridgment has properly 
49 oF ee . taken 
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‘Art. 16. Memoirs of the Life and Writings. of Tsaae Watts; D: Ds. 
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taken for his guide the recent edition, with corrections and enlarge- 

ments, by Dr. Turton, and has, executed his task with a commend- 

able degree of attention and judgment. A few of the cuts, however, 

are obscurely defined, and others border on caricature: but the. 

attempt, is. on the whole respectable; and it can scarcely fail.to be 

useful to the young, and to those whose avocations preclude them, 

from the perusal of more extended descripttons.—TFhe fishes, reptiles, 

and insects, are reserved ag the materials of a future volume. ==» Hany. 


BIOGRAPHY. | 


_ Wich. Extracts from. his Correspondence... 8va.. -pp:.417.. 28. 6d. 
‘Williams. and. Smith. : ar rs . 


1 hough, the life of this colelathd tonitiabotmeitt divine: has been: 


often written, it wag; deemed: expedient; to prepare a fresh. biogras 
phical sketch of him, in. order: to- serve as am introduction: tio: a! 
new edition of his, practical works ; and. the object of the compiler hag: 
been both,to, delineate the. character‘of Dr; Watts, and toi give ashort 
history of his. various publications, in verse and prose. The. incidents: 
in the life, of; this amiable man were few, and by his writings: he is 
chiefly known. Some of these. have obtained for him considerable 
and, lasting. fames. but, as.a,theologian, he will not, we think, .rise:in; 
the-estimation of posterity. As a poet, he-displayed a fertile imagi- 
nation, and his Few, happy: Matehes,. with other pieces: in:his Hore 
Lyrica, will not be:seon,forgotten ; but in the-flights of his Muse he: 
did not keep the: sacred, andthe amatory. provinces sufficiently: dis- 
tinct ; and in the composition. of his sermons and theological essays, 
he suffered imagination too much to predominate over the judgment: 
The.more Dr. Johnson’s.critique on Sacréd'Poetry is examined,: the 
more, will its. correctness appear. ‘* The sanctity of the matter (he: 
observes) rejects the ornaments of figurative diction,” and,.he might: 
have added, ,*¢ disclaims all ineorporation with the effusions of carnal: 
passion.”” Had Dr. Watts attended to this principle, he would not, : 
in. describing his love towards hig Saviour; have.alluded to the story of: 
Angelica,and Medoro 5, nor: have, talked. of: “* carving his:passion on’ 
the bark,” and ‘of the wounded. tree dropping and bearing-a mystic’ 
mark that Jesus died for him.’?—-His verses on seeing Lady Sunderland, 
the. Duke of Marlbro’s daughter, at Tunbridge Wells; in.1712; when the 
Duke was displaced, ave-here mentioned as the only instance in which: 
we find him indulging his Muse in any thing:like:gallantry, or mere 
compliment :. a remark, which reminds :us of seme: lines. written by» 
the late Dr. Savage, on reading those verses on Lady Sunderland : 





‘* While num’rous bards have sounded Spencer’s name, 
And. made. her beauties heirs of lasting fame, - ‘ 
Her mem’ry still: to their united lays. 
Is less indebted.than to Watts’s praise : 
What power must to the Mortal: Fair be-given, 
To move a mind that dwelt so near to Heaven!” 


Dr. Watts’s poetic version, or rather paraphrase, of the Psalms of 
David, has been highly praised as’ having accommodated the devo- 
: tional 
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tional effusions of the Jewish King to Christian worship ; while some, . 


however, have objected that,he took too great liberties with his ori 


ginal, others have thought that he has not sufficiently christianized 
the Psalter. The reply of the author of the present memoirs to the. 


last of these objections meets our entire concurrence : 


«¢ That the Messiah is the on/y subject of this book, and that the. 


Psalmist a/ways speaks of him, or-in his name,” is an hypothesis that. 


wants the support of scriptural authority, and has the misfortune to 


~ require many forced interpretations to avoid absurd and even blasphe- 


mous applications ; since the. Psalmist often confesses his sins, and 
implores pardon, in a manner that can by no means be referred to the 
immaculate Lamb of God” = * a : 
‘In the Doctor’s Hymns, some passages occur which are highly ob- 
jectionable in point of doctrine, in as much as they represent our Sal- 
vation as.more dependent on the compassion of Christ’ than'‘on the 
love of God ; though it is plainly laid down in the N.T., * that 
God so loved the world as to send his beloved'Son.”? “We are told, in- 
deed, that the author was made sensible of these’defects, and lament- 
ed that, having sold the copy-right, it was not in his power to make 
alterations : but to the validity of this reason 'we beg leave to demur. 
Are noalterations made in works.after the copy-right of them is sold ? 
If the Doctor had suggested the proposed amendments to ‘the pro- 
prietors of his volume of Hymns, they probably woald ‘not have re- 
jected them; for it 1s the object of booksellers to have the works 
which they purchase made more and moré perfect, and they often 
liberally pay authors for revising their own productions. 3 
On the subject of the Trinity, we are informed that ‘though the 


Doctor departed from the: common hypothesis, nothing could induce 


him to give up the Deity or the worship of Jesus Christ.’ 

As Dr. Watts resembled the Apostle Paul in being a little man, 
so it was his opinion, says the biographer, that their infirmities were 
also similar ; hence he explains “¢ the thorn in the flesh”? to mean a 
state of nervous debility, such as that with which he himself was 
afflicted in a remarkable degree. Yet it is asserted that, though his 
weakness materially interrupted him in the pursuit of his studies, it 
was not so great as to deprive him of his intellects, or to leave him 
to any strange chimeras of fancy, which have been groundlessly attri- 
buted to him. On what evidence stories of this kind rest, we know 
not :, but the extreme nervous debility under which it is acknowleged 
that the Doctor laboured makes them not altogether improbable. If, 
however, Dr. Watts was not so robust as to be able always to keep 
off the Blue Devils, he was too pious to be in danger from any other. 


POETRY, and the DRAMA. 


Art. 17. The Inferno of Dante Alighieri, translated into English 
Blank-verse, with Notes, historical, classical, and explanatory, and 
a Life of the Author. By Nathaniel Howard. 12mo. pp. 320. 
8s. Boards. Murray. 1807. | 
We had lately occasion to offer our remarks on a translation of 
Daste’s Inferno, by Mr. Boyd; and without entering into any 


minute comparison of the merits or defects of the rival versions, we 
may 


Moy. 
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may be permitted to assert that, in the present instance, the solem- 
nity of blank-verse is better suited than rhyme to the grave and 
gloomy cast of the original ; and that a freedom from the. constraint 
of recurring sounds enables the translator to perform his ‘task with 
reater ease and fidelity. Mr. Howard has, in most instances, 
rendered the meaning with sufficient accuracy.; and if his lines.are not’ 
always highly poetical, they are seldom harsh, or carelessly con- 
structed.—The two following passages are executed with somewhat 
of a bold and picturesque effect : ¢ bye sachagee 
‘ That moment, groans of agony were heard ; 
Louder they came, and smote my fainting heart! 
_ A place undawning, silent from all light, | 
I enter’d, roaring like the billowy main Cy 
Lash’d by. the tempest, and the warring winds. 
Here ever howls the hurricane of Hell, 7 , 
And in careering eddies sweeps aloft 3 a 
The restless souls, in tortures whirl’d around. | 
High as they drive before the ruinous blast, 
Rise shrieks, complaints, rise bittersmoaning pains, __. 
And blasphemies against the power divine. 
This was the torment of the carnal crew, 
Who erst abandon’d reason to their lust. © 
Ais troops of starlings in the wintery clouds, 
Borne on the wing, are scatter’d by the: blasts ; 
So the wreck’d, evil spirits, here and there, 
Around, above, below, are whirl’d in crowds, 
No hope, no respite comes, no pause from pain. 
And as the cranes, for airy voyage rang a, : 
Wing clamorous thro’ the sky, so I beheld ) 
High on the whirlwind dark the phantoms. driven, 
Screaming in anguish.’,.,... 





© The sianer pausing from his grim repast, 
Wip’d in the miscreant’s hair his gory jaws. 
«* My desperate woe, obedient to thy will, 
I now relate,” he answered, * tho’ with pain 
Remembrance wring my heart. For if my tale 
Should to this traitor, whom I gnaw, produce 
The fruit of infamy, tho’ tears gush forth, 
Yet will I speak. ...I know not whence thou art, 
Or what commission brings thee to this gulph, 
But speech, in truth, bespeaks thee Tuscan born. 
Know, Ugolino and that prelate base, 
Ruggieri, meet thy presence ; mark our forms. 
I need not mention that his evil mind 
First wrong’d my confidence, then caus’d my deat’ 
But what lies undivulg’d, shall now be heard, 
The cruel manner of my lingeting doom ; 
Then shalt thou learn the colour of his guilt. 
Within the iron dungeon, which still bears 
The name of * Famine” since my dreadful death, 
And still where others pine, there thro’ the grate i 
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Shone many ,a.moon; and oft my feverish dreamis 
_ Unveil’d the furure to my mental, view... 
_ .This priest, 1 dreamt, was. Igader ‘of. the chase ; ; “tee wea 
_ Swift to the Julian, mountain with 18  whelpa ,. SF "hi 2 
i le Hurried the wolf : ‘with blood hounds ia aud Keen, , 
phase. Lanfranchi and Sismondi, and the chie pe min 
Gualandi follow’d. ‘Soon the course was spent $ Pr faaais 
The victim and his iniant race grew faint, 
When on them sprang, I thought, the savage pack,’ 
And with their tusks transpierc’d’ their panting sides. 
This wak’d me ¢re the dawn, when in their sleep” ~ 
I heard my children groan. and all’ for bread. oe? 
O cruel! should no pity touch thy soul ~ 
To think how much a father’s heart presap’d 5° 
If now thou shed’st no tears, what have th eyes 
Been us’d to weep at ?...Now my bovs awoke’; , 1. 
The bout arriy’d, when each expected food, 
As wonted, would be brought him ;... but’ his heart 
> Mistrusted, when’ each’ thought upon’ his dream. 
And I, O horrible ! that instant heatd’ 
The dungeonsdoors below more firmly lock’d.... 
e | In ddsperate silence on my sons I' gaz’d,... 
I could not weep... My heart was titi’d to stone, 





The little victims wept, and’ one began, 
My dear Atiselmo: * Father ! why’ that’ look’! 
‘ What ails my ‘father ??...Ah! T could nor weep” 
. 4 Nor anbwer ali that day, nor yet“the night, rae, 
| Till on the world another morn drosé. ' 
‘ As faintly thro’ our ‘doleful prison gleani’a 
The tremulous’ray, so I could view again’ 
Sa fe Each face, on which my features were imprest, 
Py Both hands [ gnaw’d'in agony and rage. 
| Sweet innocerits ! they thought me hunger- ~stung, 
| And, rising on a-sudden all exclaim’d, 

¢ Father ! our anguish would be léss’ severe, 

If thou would’st feed on us.. This fleshly vest’ * 
m4 Thou did’st bestuw, now take it back again...’ 
|? I check’d my. mward nature, lest my groans 

ji Should aggravate their anguish. /l were mute 
4 That bitter day, and all the morrow. Earth’! 
Pg. Why did’st'thou not, obdurate earth ! dispart ? 
ib | The fourth’sad morning came, when at my feet 
ix My Gaddo fell extended : * Help,’ he cried, . 
‘ Can'st thou not help me, » father : ?’,...and expir rd. 
i So wither’d as,thou sée’st me, one by one, 
‘“s I saw my children ere the sixth noon ‘die : 
j zind seiz’d with sudden blindness, on my knees 
I grop’d among them, calling each by name. 
j For three days after they were dead. ... At last, - 
Famine and death clos’d up the scene of woe.”? 


ve ‘So ating said, with dark, distorted eyes, : 
e 
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He dn the wretched skull infix’d his teeth 
And like a mastiff- gnaw’d the solid bone.” , 
To the principal events recorded in the life of Dante, we have 
formerly adverted. Mr, Howard has sketched them with brevity and 


neatness.—-His notes are chiefly valuable as they point to parallel. 
passages, or imitations, in the writings of other celebrated poets. 


Art. 18. The Ratiad; a Serio-comic Poem, in Eight Cantos. By 
an Anti-Hudibrastian. Crown 8vo. 38. Boards.’ Mason. 
The Rat which this: gentleman, meaning to be serio-comic, but 
not knowing how, has hunted through-eight cantos, is like the 
aker’s horse, which had only two faults; first, that it was a trouble- 
some business to catch him, and secondly, that when he was caught 
he was good for nothing. 


This Mr. Anti-Hudibrastic _ 
Should indeed be beat with a-stick. 


Art. 19. The Progress of Refinement, an Allegorical Poem, with 
other Poems. By the Rev. William Gillespie. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 

In the choice of his subject, in his imagery, and in his versification, 
Mr. Gillespié appears to be a successful imitator of Beattie. He 
writes with a mind warmed by the beauties of the Minstrel, and has 
transfused inte his own numbers no inconsiderable portion of the me- 
lody of that elegant fragment. From this measure of praise, how- 
ever, we have a few deductions to make. The author’s diction fre- 
quently falls short of the purity of its prototype, and he is remark- 
ably incorrect in his rhymes. We must also object to the singular 
inconsistency which is observable between the historical and the alle- 
gorical parts ef the poem. Thus Britain is represented as the cradle 
of Arts and Science, and the birth place of Commerce. 

Asa favourable specimen of Mr. Gillespie’s manner, we insert the 
Address from Luxury to er Votaries, Luxury being here personified 
as a female : : 

‘ Behold the birds that wing the liquid sky, 
Melodious throng! that neither spin nor toil, 
Nor gather into barns th’ autumnal spoil, 
But ever chaunt their songs of grateful joy. 
Say then, shall man, prince of this netber sphere, 
¥or whom all nature smiles, yet emiles in vain, 
Shall he become the weary drudge of Care, 
The heir of Pleasure—yet the slave of Pain ? 
Why in rich clusters hangs the circling vine, 
Wor veils, with purple pride, its thick’niog /eaves, 
if ne’er he tastes its soul-enliv’ning wine, 
Nor drinks the cup of bliss that Nature gives ? 
Or why the peach, or apricot, unfold. 
Their pulpy orbs, and shew their hues of blushing gold? 
‘ Why beams the eye but on the charms to gaze, 
* Of beauty blessing only to be blest ? 
Why form’d the ear, but tothe charms to £2, 
© Rey. Oct, 1807. P Of 
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OF rapture-moving sound’s commingling maze ?. 

Or why was youth borne on 80 fleet a wing, 

If we to joy give not the tripping hours? 

Then let us cull each rose-bud of the Spring, 

And strew life’s barren path with choicest Howeres. 

Fond as the wild bee on the desert vale, 

From every, blossom sips delicious dew, . ..- 

Be ours on joys profusely to regale, e 

And feast on pleasures various, sweet, and new. 

Since Heav’n to man a lengthen’d life denies, _ 4 
Then let him give to bliss inch moment as it flies + 


¢ Sure he who ever dwells in bliss complete, 
Delights to view our happiness the while : 
For this he ‘bade the varyipg Seasons smile, 
And each desire congenial objects meet ; 
For this bade Fancy, with prophetic dreanr, 
To Passion give the wings of keen Desire, 
And made even Hope itself enjoyment seem, 
And the slow mind with energy inspire. 
‘Fo sterner lore ascetic fools may Uist, 
And wretched pine in Contemplation’s haunt, 
Dead to all joy —to live ts to be diest, 
And mine the task each wish of heart to grant, 
Them distant joys in distant worlds be giv’n ;* 
Be theirs the future still—ours be the present Heav’n. 


¢ Ne’er form’d was man to pass his moments here, 
In studious toil, since all his toils are vain, 
For never can his inseet soul explain 
~ "Those laws that rule this universal sphere. 
Ten thousand flowers has Summer round her thrown, 
"Ehen shall he be to all her beauties blind, | 
Tho’ not to Reason, but to Passion, prone, 
Not to seek Truth, but Happiness design’d. 
Let cynics then, with fierce contention try, 
*Mongst jarring systems Truth’s coy face to find, ° 
Best 13 the sage who best can life enjoy, == = 
This is the true philosophy of mind. — : = 
Avails not Truth which adds not to delight, “~~ 
All else the rainbow chace, or meteor of the night. 


‘ Hail beauteous flowers! that blossom in the gale, 
Hail ye gay birds! that chaunt your morning song, | 
Hiaik wanton flocks! that roam the vales, among 
Gay insect tribes, and sportive fishes, bailf © ~" 
What time the Sun looks from his rosy: bower, © 
On the green earth, and shews his laughing face, 

. Tis yours to give to joy each fleeting hour, ©” * 
Till spent at Eve, he close his weary: chase. 


—— \ 
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‘® What is the construction of this line? 
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Tis yours to live as Nature bids to live, } ; 
Yours to fulfil her ever bounteous plans , 
All other systems lead but to deceive ; | , 
The book of Nature,is the guide of man. : 

© Be blest,’ is the first law to mortals giv’n, | 

The only end of man,—the only, wish of Heav’n.” : ; - 








e 


degrees of merit. 3 7 cee 
We have marked in Italics, in the preceding quotation, several of the 
inst&nces of Mr. G.’s inattention to correct rhyme: but we are aware 4% 
that for soine of his faults in this respécts ‘a northern pronunciation ¢.¥ ia 
will account and apologize. ‘ J. as Os: tae 


Art. 20. Admonition, a Poem on the. fashionable Modes of Female f 

Dress ; with Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse. By George Ogg. ie 

8vo. $s. Boards. Miller, — : : di 
Mr. Ogg here exerts all his powers of song to persuade the ladies Ag 
to change their present mode of dress : | i. | 


The remaining poems in this volume, though few, possess various. : 4 


‘ The natural use of dress Jet dress supply, j ir 
To keep you warm, and mock the roving eye.” | 


This may be very good advice: but we suspect that, in the pte- 
sent case, the poet will be defeated by the milliner ; and that the 4 
heavy texture of his verse will be neglected tor the slight iavisiblé “y 


petticoat. : | Q. 
Art.2. Fifty of Hsop’s Fables rendered into Verse. By Wilbraham 


iardet. 12mo. 28. 6d. Lackington, &c. f 
_ Why these fables should desert the form of plain simple prose, and. 4 
be rendered into inharmonious verse, is a question which can only be | “ 
solved by the versifier. 3 . Le 


Art.22. The Fall of Mortimer; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By the $} > 

Right Hon. Morris Lord Rokeby. 8vo. ‘2s. 6d. : Faulder. : FP 

In this play we occasionally meet. with parts that are written with a 

spirit and force, but the language is frequently confused and obscure; | : 
and the incidents are not so contrived, nor the plot so involved and 
developed, as to produce that degree of interest which 1s necessary to . 

the successful representation of a Tragedy. : 0. | } 


Art. 23. - The Family Shakespeare. 12mo0. 4-Vols. 11. 108. a4 
} Boards. WHatchard. 1807. , | 
The compiler of these volumes thus announces their object: ‘ Twenty ” 
of the moat unexcéptienable of Shakespeare’s Plays are here selected, in : 
which not a single line is added, but from which I have endeavoured . 
to remove every thing that could give just offence to the religious and | 
virtuous.mind. My object is to offer these plays to the public in such 
&@ state, that they may be read with pleasure in all companies, and 7 
placed without danger in the hands of every person who is capable of 
fanderstanding them. Many vulgar and all indecent expressions are i. 
emitted ; ah uninteresting or absurd scene is sometimes curtailed 5 and 
Se Sp ride wg? 303 ‘ I have 3 
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I have occasionally substituted a word which is.in common use, instead - 
of one that is obsolete.” 8° , j 
To this.account it needs only be added: that no notes are inserted, 

and that all admirers of Shakspeare must be aware that such.a castrated 
selection of his plays has long .been desirable for the purposes above 
stated. Mey : | Fis | | of 

Art. 24. ° Vaccinia; or the Triumph of Beauty. 4to.Pamph. Ostell. 
‘This’ writer probably. trusts to the popularity of his subject, ‘for 
affording him a chance of escaping that censure which he most justly 
amerits. .He should -bestaught to remember, however, that nonsence 

iv still nonsense, though uttered in a good cause. Stigc — OO. 


¢ 


ore peti deny NOVELS. : | 
Arti as. . Charles Elis: or the Friends. By Robert Semple, Au- 
thor of ** Walks and Sketches at the Cape of Good Hope.” 12mo. 
2 Vols, , 9s. Boards. Baldwins . . . at ae ee 
In these volumes, we meet with none of those extravagant scenes, 
and improbable adventures, which disgust us in the generality of no- 
vels. The. events here related might have happened. to. the person 
narrating, them, and we were inclined to suppose that they had. so 
happened, when we were rather surprised at meeting with the follow- 
ing statement :—* In the characters, except in one instance, I have 
meant no ‘allusions of any kind; one character excepted, which 1 
have drawn line for line from the life, and, I regret to say, ‘that one 
is:the, scoundrel of my story.’—We are. sorry for it ! ale 
« y The scene of action in this tale is occasionally shifted from Eng- 
f. g. | land to the West Indies ;. and the whole: will contribute to the amuse- 
ment, .and, in some. parts to the information, of the reader. | Q. 


Art. 26. Memoirs of Sylvester Daggerwood, Comedian, &c. de- 
_* ceased, including many Years of Provincial Vicissitudes, &c. By 
Peter Pangloss, Esq., LL.D. & A.S.S. 1zmo. 2 Vols. Boards. 
Allen. nee ange Aer 
However disguised under fictitious names, these sheets appear to 
‘contain the sad vicissitudes’ of some real sufferers; ‘and to expose 
scenes Which, though obscure to us, are perhaps but too intelligible 
to many heroes of the Sock and Buskin. While‘a perusal of them 
may help the mere desultory reader to while away an\odd hour, it 
§-2 | may afford a serious lesson:of admonition to ‘all modern disciples-of 
the wandering Thespis. ae Q. 


% 


“, AFPAIRS: OF IRELAND... 


Art. 27, A Gorreipondence between Richird Wilton, Exg.,. a Magis. 
arate of dhe Covyy of haces and late a. Merber of the British Par- 
liament ; the Right Hon. William Elliot, Principal Secretary. to bis 

Grace.the Duke of Pedford, and the Right Hon. ‘George Ponsonby, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland: relative to the Persecutions of 
. the Roman Catholics in his District, by a certain Description of 

.» . Orangemen, and the Manner in which the Laws are administered, 

with 
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with regard to the former Class of People; with a short Intro- 

duction, in which Allusions are made to former Communications 

and’ Conversations which Mr, Wileon; had. with Mr. Windham, 

Lord Eldon, Mr, Wickham, and Sir Evan Nepean, upon the 

above-mentioned Subjects. Fifth Edition. With an Appendix. 
8vo. pp. 86. 28.6d. Dublin, King. 1807. : | 

'. We regard: the Catholics. with ay:much-Christian. charity,.as Mr, 

Wilson can: feel for them, and we share'in his ‘detestation, of the fac- 

ion which persecutes them, and at whosedoor,we.are convinced their 

excesses are to be wholly laid. «Mr: W.' professes great zeal, but zeal 

unaccompanied by discretion and patience 1s seldom successful; that-he 

is not wanting in the former we admit, but that:he fails in the latter 

his tract furnishes unequivocal evidence. ‘The intemperance with 

which he pursues. a laudable object, and-the indecorum of which he 

) is guilty in his communications with tke leading members of the Irish 

government, are apparent from his own statement.—A grievous out- 

rage iscommitted: Mr. Wilson apprizes Mr. Elliot of t e facts ; the 

Lord Lieutenant instantly dispatches to the spot a gentleman of emi- 

nence at the Bar, and a government solicitor, to inquire into the 

affair, and to put it in train for legal investigation :: these gentlemen 

execute their commission, and the accused are tried at the assizes and 


acquitted. Mr. Wilson asserts, however, that the learned counsel (a | 


Serjeant at Law) received wrong impressions; and that’ a brother 
magistrate departed on his oath from his declarations tq’ him on the 
same subject. All this may be true, yet Mr. Wilson admits the re- 
spectability and good intentions of the learned Serjeant: but if he 
really suffered himself to be misled, andgif a magistrate prevaricated, 
will it hence be argued that Government was accessory to gross par- 
tiality in favonr of Orange offenders? From various respectable 
squrces of information, we had learned that it was the object of the late 
administration in Ireland to oppress no party, but to introduce har- 
-mony and good understanding between all; and we were happy to 
find in these pages a striking fact in confirmation of the intelligence, 
in the alacrity and chearfulness with which attention wes paid to Mr. 
Wilson’s communication, and from which; neither the impression on 
the Serjeant’s mind, nor the verdict at Armagh, can in the least de- 
rogate, | 


Art. 28. A Letter from an Irish Dignitary to an English Clergyman, 
on the Subject of Tithes in Ireland. ‘8v0. ‘18.’ Hatchard. 
Great misrepresentations are said to have prevailed in this country 
respecting. Tithes in Ireland, which it is the object of this Dignitary to 
remove. He informs us that one third part of” the tithes of Ireland be- 
longs to Lay [mpropriators, and that the claims of the Irish on this head 
bear but a small proportion to those of the English Clergy, amount- 
ing ou an average to not more than.a twentieth, taking all the tithe- 


able objects together ; many articles being exempted in lieland which: 


pay tithe in England. The Dignitary also explains the office of the 


JO~ 


é 


tithe-proctor: but he does not probe the complaints on the subject — 


of tithes to the bottom. 
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Art.'29.' A Letter to the Freeholders of the County of Huntingdon, 
By Edward Maltby, D.D: Vicar of Buckden, &c. 8vo, 16. éd. 
Cadell-and Davies. ©1807. ; 
‘The temper, magoanimity,,and good sense of Dr. Maltby display 
themsélves'with brilliancy:on the present occasion. His independ- 
ent ‘and liberal ‘mind rises supetior to the narrow. prejudices of the 
‘@ay ;’and' ‘he: here enters not only into.a spirited vindication of his 
conduct’ at’ the late’ General Election, in the district to which he 
belonged, ‘but adds' an:examination of the purport of Lord Howick’s 
bill’ for augmenting the civil privileges of the Catholics, which has 
beet ‘80 grossly attacked. On this occasion, the senseless words 
of ©'No Popery” were veciferated through the country, and, 
as Dr. Maltby tells us, were at Huntingdon ¢ worn on hats, borne 
atoft’on bariners;-and even affixed to the carriages of the voters,’ It 
is highly honourable. to the clergy of the Established Church, that, 
ae cwhtn the idle pretext of the Church-being in danger is employed to 
inflame the minds of the people at the time of a General Election, 
‘a Clergyman of learning and respectability steps forwards, regardless 
of clamour and calumny, to do justice to the cause of truth and 
liberty, and to vindicate public men who have been traduced for their 
attachment te'both. We respect individuals like: Dr. Maltby, who 
‘dare to oppose facts to the misrepresentations of party 3. and to resist 
“inflammatory violence by appeals to sound reason and argument... ‘In 
the pamphlet before us, thongh the learned writer enters notin detail 
into the merits of Lord Howick’s bill, his remarks are pithy ;‘and:his 
enlarged mind revolts at the narrow idea that the privileges proposed 
i; ‘to be granted to the Catholics would have rendered our Church 
| Establishment insecure. On the contrary, he is of opinion that such 
. a measure must have strengthened its bulwarks, by providing a greater 
7. body of defenders.— Respecting the conscientious scruples: said to 


, ,e . . 
exiet in the royal mind, he remarks: 


‘ No one can be more disposed than I am to respect the quarter, 
4 in which these doubts are reported to exist, or the priuciple in which 
1} they originate. At the same time I know that no individual, how- 
ever exalted his station, or however enlarged his mind, is at all times 
free from errour; and it is the misfortune of those, who are invested 

‘with supreme power, to be surrounded by many who think it their 
Interest to lead them into errour. I may therefore be allowed, in 
the most respectful manner, to express my dissent from.the construc- 

“tlon which has been put npon the Coronation Oath. The King, at 
his coronation, swears to maintain the rights and privileges of the 

Protestant Church.—Surely this must mean, the Protestant Church, 
secured and guarded by those sanctions, which the wisdom of the 

Legislature Roa time to time may deem necessary to its safety. 
Human laws are in their nature variable ; subject to such modifica- 

tions, as. a change of times and of circumstances may render expe- 

“dient. Whiatsoever measure then receives the sanction of the three 
branches of the Legislature, in order to the general good, cannot but 

be considered as strictly conformable to the letter, as wel} as the 

—— —— pitty 
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spirit, of the oath solemnly taken by the Sovereign, when he publicly 
assymes the reins of government.—-If the measure of Lord Howick 
had been altogether neq in its principle, and yct been considered as 
tending to the ptiblic good by those,in whom is, vésted the power 
of judging and of acting for that public good, it could apt, have, becn 
deemed an infringement upon the sanctionsiof ani oath, the, terms of 
which were framed with no other view than that: of, promoting, the 
benfit of the State. Still less does it apppearta'me that, the measure 
lately proposed can be liable to this: objectian, after..the, various 
concessions made in this very reign to Irish: Catholics’; and after,the 
Accisive eycouragement which has been given) to: foreigners, of that 
persuasion ;—when the ‘Catholic Religion: has; been, formally, esta- 
blished in Canada, and when the Constitutien' given to Corsica, upon 
its annexation to the British Crown, expressiy deelared, .“S That the 
Christian, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman, Religion, in all #s evangelical 
urity, shall be the only national Religion in Corsica.” , )|. , 
. "Phis'view of the matter is at once clear:.and decisive. ; Was the 
royal conscience on all former occasions asleep, andiis it naw: for the 
first time ‘awake ? : ; shi 6 Moyde- 
Art. 30. Reflections on the War with Denmark, &c. Extracted from 
_ Flower’s, Political Review. 8vo. 6d... Jones. 1807. 
_. (Mr. Flower is a gentleman of very ardent, feclings,.and he is not 
in the habit of suppressing or disguising them. , His dennociations, 
therefore, against the attack on Copenhagen, are expressed in the 
highest style of energy ; and so detestable does this proceeding appear 
in his eyes, that he declares that the British commanders ought ‘to 
have declined the service. wiht | A ne 
On fiest hearing of this project, and on learning the catastrophe 
in which it ended, we own that our feelings were not. dissimilar to 
those of this fervid writer; and we grant that, if the necessity of it 
be not most clear and imperious, the language of Mr. Flower, 
however harsh, is not too strong to be used in characterizing it. 
We are alsd as much dissatisfied’ as he is with the Declaration of 











parliamentary investigation. We. admire the attitude of suspence 


en this grave subject in which the public stands; and in thig 
; ie P4 | | | becoming 
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becoming position, we would fain recognize the trnée Britith cha 
racter, which a clamour as mischievous as’ it: was silly lately threw 
into the shade. If the necessity of the measure canbe demonstrat- 
ed, let:at be judged by its consequences ; of all the benefits, which 7 





pronuties let its authors have‘the credit; and let it be a set-off, ‘ab: 


ar as it will serve, against the mischiefs of the intolerance that’ was 
roused, and the character of instability and weakness that ‘was im- 
pressed on our councils, by ‘their daring and inconsiderate ambition. 
If the reverse proves to be the case, 'we'shall trust that the public 


voice, which was lately the degraded organ of bigotry, will vindicate 
its honor, and:loudly demand that ‘an indelible stain on the national 


character should be wiped away, and that ample reparation shall be 


made to:an antient and highly respectable ally. 


Art. 31. On, the Maritime Rights. of Great Britain. 8vo. 6d. 
. Budd. 1807, . . Lia gy sap 

The object of this Tract is to recommend the, measure of retaliating 
on Bonaparte for the blockade ef the British Isles,. by refusing. to 
allow neutrals to trade with any of the countries subject to him 
or under his influence. If our right to do this be conceded, the 
expediency of it may still be extremely questionable. ‘That Bona- 
parte may have ‘ah interest in the extinction of all trade, or at least 
that he may be of opinion that he has such an interest, we can pe ! 
conceive ; and that he would therefore rejoice in the adoption of such 
@ measure as ig here recommended: but before we admit that the 


Jo. 


interests of Britain would be served by it, we must be furnished 


with a large portion of facts and information. We have little doubts 
however, that ministers, who were so distinguished by the boldness 
of their speeches while in opposition, will here again give way % as 


in a late instance in which we sincerely rejoice, and on which we - 


congratulate the cotintry and the civilized: world. 


Arti 32. ‘Three more Letters on the Subject of the Catholics, to my 
Brother Abraham, who lives in the Country. By Peter Plymley, 
Esq: 8vo. 2s. Budd. 6 | 

. With -his usual facetiousness, Squire Plymley continues his ex- 
amination of what is called the Catholic Question. He does not so 
much attempt formally to reason as to laugh us into good humour 
and common sense ; he is not; however, mere froth and whip-syllabub, 
but combines with his pleasantry facts which must speak conviction 
to all persons-of discernment. We cannot copy all the-happy turns 
in these letters, but '-we shall transcribe one or two passages as 
specimens of the ’Squiré’s manner: © 


¢ Here'ig;a frigate attacked by.a corsair of immense oerengtl and 
To 


size ; rigging Cut, masts im danger of coming by the board, four feet 
water in the hold, men dropping off very fast 3 in this dreadful situa- 


Jo. 


tion, how do you think ihe Captain acts (whose name shall be — 


Percival) ? He calls all hands upon deck; talks to them of King, 
country, glory, sweethearts, gin, French prison, wooden shoes, Old 
Enyland, and hearts. of oak: they give three cheers, rush to their 
guus, and, after a tremendous conflict, succeed in beating off the 
enemy--- Not a syllable of all this ; this is not the manner in which 

8 | the 
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the honourable Commander goes to work.:: the first. thing he does is 
to secure 20 or 30:0f; his prime sailors:.who happen to be @atholics, 
to clap them. in trons, and cet: over them:a guard of ‘as many: Protes- 
tants ;-having taken this. admirable method: of defending himself 
against. his infidel opponents, he goes upon deck, reminds the sailors, 
in a very bitter harangne, that they are of different religions ; 
exhorts the Episcopal gunner not to trust to. the Presbyterian 
quarter-master; issues positive- orders that the: Catholics should be 
fired at upon the first appearance of discontent ; rushes through 
blood and brains, examining his men in the Catechism and 39 
Articles, and positively forbids every one to,apunge orsram, who-has 
not taken the Sacrament according to the Church of England. ‘Was 
it right to take out a Captain made of excellent ‘British stuff, and ‘to 
ut in such a man as this? -Is not he more like a parson, or a talk- 
ing lawyer, than a thoroughbred seaman? And, built as she is of 
heart of oak, and admirably manned, is it possible with. such a 
Captain to save this ship from going to the bottom?—~ 
* Our conduct to Ireland, during the whole of ‘this war, has been 
that of a man who subscribes to hospitals, weeps at charity sermons, 


carriés out broth and blankets to beggars, and then comes home and _ 


beats his wife and children.’ We had compassion for the victims of 
all other oppression and injustice, except our own. If Switzerland 
was threatened, away went a Treasury Clerk with an hundred thou- 
sand pounds for Switzerland; large bags of money were kept 
constantly under sailing orders; upon the slightest demonstration 
towards Naples, down went Sir William Hamilton upon his knees, 
and begged for the lové of St. Januarius they would help us off with 


a little money ; all the arts of Machiavel were resorted to, to per-. 


suade Europe to borrow ; troops were sent off in all directions to save 
the Catholic and Protestant world; the Pope himself was guarded by 
a regiment of English dragoons ; if the G 
hand, he would have had another; every Catholic Clergyman, who 
had the good fortune to be neither English nor Irish, was immedi 
ately provided with lodging, soup, crucifix, missal, chapel-beads, 
relics, and holy water; if ‘Turks had landed, Turks. would have 
received an order from the Treasury for coffee, opium, korans, and 
seraglios, In the midst of all this fury of saving and defending, this 
crusade for conscience and Christianity, there was an universal agree- 
ment among all descriptions of people to continue every spécies of 
internal ‘persecution; to deny at home every just right that had 
been denied before; to pummel poor Dr. Abraham Reesand his Dis- 
senters ; and to treat the unhappy Catholics of Ireland as if their 
tongues were mute, their heels cloven, their nature. brutal, and des 
signedly subjected by, Providence to their Orange masters.’ 

In the present state of Ireland, any measure of conciliation i¢ 
better than unfeeling neglect : but no half, measure will effect. that 
object which a truly wise Administration would lose no time in 


fulfilling, and the accomplishment of which has. hitherto been. 


retarded by such prejudices as Statesmen. ought to blush to 
avow. 5 
3 Whenever 


rand Lama had been at. 
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Whoever Mr. Peter Plymley may be, he possesses more humour | 
than any writer whom we have perused for a long time; and by his | 
Judicrous combinations of phrases and ideas, he excites laughter even \ G4 
while. treating a; serious, subject, and offermg valid reasoning on ' 


Jamentable facts. Moy 


Art. 33. An Essay on the History and Effect of the Coronation Oath. 

’ Including Observations on a Bill recently submitted to the Con- 

sideration of the House of Commons. By John Joseph Dillon, 

Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at-Law. 8vo. pp.'63. 28. Od. 

iy Booker. 107, 

} In Mr. Dillon the Catholics have an able, laborious, judicious, 

{ and eyen a courtly advocate; and we cannot wish either them or 

the empire better than that the whole body should be animated with 

_ the'same spirit which is breathed in these pages: since a temper such 
as‘is here displayed will more effectually serve them than the most :) 

| ‘Mlustrious advocates in the senate. We have perused the pamphlet 

‘ with great pleasure; and we are sure that it will be regarded:in a 

‘favourable light by all except hypocrites and bigots. ‘The church, 

‘we think, is in no danger from any sect : but if it were, we should 

say that its danger arose not from the Roman church, but from a de- 

scription of men who pretend to belong to the Establishment, but who 

yeally do not, and who more than any others occasion its service to be 

forsaken. With respect to this sect, however, whose fanaticism accords 

‘as little with our reason as its: offices are consonant to our taste, we 





$ } » weéalize. Even from this quarteg we Piet think that the church i 


ogee e 


Saxony, a century ago, became catholic from motives of an ill-judged 
a , | ambition, 
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ambition, and sacrificed its preponderance in the empire for a 
chimera; but has the Electorate grown on that account less protest. 
ant? Nearly thirty years have now passed siuce we began to remove 
the thraldom under ‘which the Catholics laboured? but ‘Have ‘they 
consequently increased more than in proportion to the’ increased 
population of the country? et AU CE RA. + Wwe 
" The object of the late bill, about: which such clamour. was raised, 
je thus fairly stated in the present pamphlet: 5 24) 30 joisgishs 
¢ It was contemplated principally, as.appeers by, the ;declarations 
of the l&te ministers in Parliament, in the view of procuring a/wast 
accession of .military and~naval strength—that it,;was originally 
meditated at. a most critical conjuncture. of continental affaira, and 
in a moment, when the surest means: of ‘composing. the: ferments 
which had arisen in the west.of Ireland, growing ont: ofa supera- 
bundant population, as well as of preventing similar. disturbances, 
appeared to be a facilitation of inducement to the Trish peasantry, ¢o 
enter into the military service; that. it. was accelerated. by: the 
manifestation of a disposition, on the part.of the Irish Catholics, te 
submit their claims, once more, to the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture ; and by q desire. on the part of ministers, in case:a dne regard 
to the feelings of His Majesty and the temper of the public..miad 
in Great Britain precluded them from effectually supporting ; the 
intended petition in Parliament, to assuage at least their 5 


: 


isap- 
intment, by a voluntary amelioration preceding their petition, cna 
point of importance, both to that-class of His Majesty’s subjects 
and to the Empire at large,’ 7 | 
Mr. Dillon demonstratively proves that the coronation oath only 
respects the King in his executive capacity ; and that on principles of 
reason, and by the provisions of our Law, the King, like both 


“Houses, is not restrained in his legislative capacity from concurring 


in any measures which the welfare of the empire requires. He 
shews that the construction put on the oath, by those who make it a 
bar to farther catholic concessions, is extremely forced ; and that such 
was not only not in the contemplation of the legislators who enacted 
it, but that it was expressly negatived by them, as appears from the 
‘Parliamentary. history of the times. Indeed, we -have heard of no 
lawyer who has ever assigned such a construction to the oath, if we 
except the Chief Justice of Canada, the well known Mr.John Reeves, 
in our judgment, the oath in. question has just as much reference to 
the abrogation of any of the popery laws, as it has to any relaxation 
of the act of navigation. Shall these unfounded pretences, then, 


sefeat a willingness.on the part of the nation, that a great act of 


justice should be done to a large. proportion of our fellow subjects, 
and a signal benefit be rendered. to. the. state ? Jo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 34. The Invention, Principles of Construction, and Uses of Une 


immergible Boats, stated in a Letter to H.R.H. the Prince of 

Wales. By Lionel Lukin. 8vo. 18. 6d. Becket. 1806. 

4n rather a flourishing preamble ta this account, Mr. Lukin 
| mentions 
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mentions a fact which is very much to the Prince of Wales’s, honor, 
viz. that his Royal Highness ordered him to put his schemes. inta 
execution, and to charge sim with the expence. Thus animated, Mr. 
L. proceeded in his experiments: but having found them successful, 
he took out a patent foi his invention, and properly retrained from 
availing himself of the Prince’s liberality. The principle of Hi con; 
struction is simple enough : to acommon boat, a,gunwale, of cork it 
added; within the case of cork, is an inclosure of air; and in order to 
keep the boat in its’ proper position, the centre of gravity is thrown 
' ‘*’ downwards by means of a cast iron false keel. We are told that 
( Lord Howe approved the boat, and that Sir Sidney Smith, made 
iF the most satisfactory trials.of it; and as a proaf not only of; its safety 
but of its. velocity, the author also states that hig sailed in it from, the 
Tower.to Margate in eight hours; yet the safety of the Vessel: is 
one cause .of its velocity, since it is enabled without, risque to. carry dy 





oa amg oi , 


~ > 


‘a greater quantity of sail than other, boats. >... 6. 0 hay ae, 
_O£ Mr. Greathead’s boat, of which the public has heasd much, 
Mr. Lukin thus speaks: tke. tiie caliicaereiiie Yon Wiiele alt ahi 
¢ Nothing yery. material occurred. to call .my attention. to, this 


" subject, .till some time Arter, my PatENT was ExPiRED,.I. Jearnt 

. from the public. papers that Mr. Greathead, a, boat-byilder of 

fe Shields, had obtained a medal and premium from. the Society for. the 

‘ Encouragement of Arts, &c. and was about: to. receive a pecupiary 

j reward from Parliament, for the .invention of .a,.Life , Boat, 1 cer- 
tainly concluded that this must be a new, invention. of his own, and ‘ 


that he had been more fortunate than myself in obtaiping hatice and 
j reward 5 but I never saw any drawing or. model of it, ants Ihape 
¥ | pened to be requested by some Members of the Society, of Asis, &c, 
to inspect a design for the application, of an iron, keel under the bot- 
| tom of boats as a mean of preventing their oversetting,... T:his appears 
| ing to be a specific part of my patent, the ,medal of the Society, was 
not given to the person who sent in the design with, the.expectation 
of obtaining that honour; and on this occasion, 1 saw for.the dirst time 1 
the model of Mr..Greathead’s Life Boat, and, on..examination 
found, to my great astonishment, that it.was only a partial application 
of the principles of my invention ; being, as TO.ALL THE ESSENTIAY 
PRINCIPLES OF GAFETY» precisely according. to my J-atent, and differing 
Srom it. in no considerable respect but the CURVED KiEL,; which sontributes 
NOTHING to the gencral principles of safety, but renders it. UNFIT for a 
SAILING BOAT.’ aa es sRaDeabie Rraiitus set teresa 40: 
_Dhis subject is pursued.in the succeeding article... .. «...,... RW. 


Art. 35. An Enquiry concerning the Invention of the Life” Boat +'in~ 
cluding’ Remarks.on Mr. Greathead’s Report, &c. “To ‘which are 
added authentic Documents, ‘never before’ published, which ‘effec- 
tually set aside Mr. Greathead’s Claim to the Invention. By 
W.A. Hails, Mathematiciany—Author of Nuge Poetice. Svo, 
38. LongmanandCo. : : sg wi 

A Mathematician and a Poet ! Rhymes and Radicals! Songs and 
Signs! What a mixture of contrary qualities and accomplishmests ! 
As no man is on every side perfect, however, Mr, Hails must forego 
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the honours that are due to elegant and exact prose authors. He 
writes, indeed, with sufficient zeal, and ‘is earnest in endeavouring to 
ptove that Mr. Greathead fs not the Inventor of the Life Boat: 
The cork, according to him, was gained from a Mr.; Wouldhave, and 
the carved keel was taken from the Greenland Boats. We are ‘not 
sufficient masters of ‘the question to decide. on these various claims. 
Mr. G.’s merits have been, admitted and rewarded’by the public; but 
the present pariphlet contains: several documents to shew that they 
were thus acknowleged without due citcumspection.—Not a word ie 
here said telative to the claims of Mr. Lukin. | 


Art. 36.°° La‘ Morale des Anciens, &c:; i.e. The Morality of the 
_ ‘Antients; or, Thoughts and Maxims drawn from Zoroaster, Con- 
- fueius, Selon, ‘Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristetle, Cicero, 

Seneca, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, &c. &c. with short Ac- 


counts of those celebrated Men. By M.E. A. Girot. 12mo. ° 


pp- 348. Dulau and Co. London: 1807. ; 

This compiler quotes an antient writer, who says ‘that it 1s more 
‘easy ‘to build a city in the air, than to establish 2 commonwealth 
without religion”? “by which remark he supposes. hinr to intimate 
that no government can stand in which the precepts of virtue, the 
basis of which generally is religion, are-disregarded. M. Girot.algo 
observes that: the more considerable is the mass of men who are united 
-in society, the'more will be ‘found there of passion and vice. These 
qualities produce a continued fermentation, which would prove fatal to 
the body politic, were it not checked bythe regular application of 
proper ‘remedies: but it is the province of its chiefs to :provide these 
remedies. ‘A state advances in prosperity only as it is governed by 
wise laws, and regulated by ptrre‘morality. . | 

¢ While we lament, ‘dn the one ‘hand, the corruption of our nature, 


_ we.ought on the other to rejoice that Providence raised among the 
heathens men guided solely by the light of reason, who opposed 


strong ‘barriers to the torrent of human perverseness, and who su¢- 


cessfully laboured to diminish its sources. 


© We search with enthusiasm for the chefs deudre of art; and 
the eye dwells with delight on a statue, an inscription, or a medal, 
which bring to our minds the recollection either of illustrious and 
beneficent men, or of glorious and memorable actions. © flow’ if ‘it 


that we do'not display ‘an equal ‘or’a still more ‘ardent solicitude for 


those. precious remains of moral instruction, which lie scattered in the 
writings of the antient philosophers ; and which much better inform 


“us of the character ofa people, and the extent’ of their attainments, 
“than any monuments of marble or brass?” i 


M. Girot‘states that he has taken the liberty, in his quotations, 
of expunging synonymous and superfluous words; and that, in con- 
formity to the modern’ mode, ‘he ‘has -akmost universally substituted 


. you for thow.. We knaw-not how. this may strike others: but, with- 


out affecting any great fondness for the rust of antiquity, we should 


_ have preferred these communications if they had. borne, the marks of 
.. tthe times to which they. belong, and the peculiarities of the original 


. authors. 
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The persons from whom these maxims are borrowed,. besides those 
mentioned in the title-page, are Thales, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleo- 
bulus, Periander, Demophilus, Democrates, Theognis, Phocilides, 
Isoorates, Aristippus, Antisthenes, Diogenes, Theophrastus, Me- 
nander, Epicurus, Cato,  Pessius, Epictetus, and Juvenal.——The 
heads under which the selections,are classed are God and Religion ; 
Fhe Soul; Parents, Children, Families; Men ; Youth and Educa. 
tion; Life; The Heart; Friendship, Kindness, Gentleness ; Con- 
science ; Goodness; Virtue; Judgment; Beneficence. and, Genero- 
sity; Rectitude and Probity ; Courage and Force; Prudence. and 
Wisdom; Sobriety and Moderation; Truth; The World; The 
Sciences, Talents, and Merit ; ‘Conversation and. Evil Speaking; 
Princes and the Great; Society, Nations, and States; Riches and 
Fortune} Praise and Flattery ; Passions and the Vices ; Lying, Hy- 
‘pocrisy, and Dissimulation ;/ Faults and Imperfections; Pride, Am- 7 
bition, Vanity, and Self love; Envy, Hatred, and Jealousy ; Pain, iT 
' Misfortunes, and Aflictions ; Time; Death; Various Reflections. 
{7 short Accounts of the Authoyare added. 

We must admit that these selections have been made with a degree . 
‘of judgment and method, which is sufficient to render the perusal 
. interesting and inviting ; and that this little volume forms a precious 

i dépot, to which old and young may with advantage have frequent re- 

‘ course.—An English translation 1s promised: but in that case we 
would recommend it to be made from the original languages, and not 


from this version. 


Art. 37. Actes et Mémoires, &c. 3. i.e. Acts and Memorials re- 
specting the Negotiations which have taken place between France 
and North America, from 1793 to the Conclusion of the Conven- 

: tion of the goth of September 1800, tame. 3 Vols. 158. Boards. 

‘ ! De Boffe. 1807. Vai: gs ad 

| : These extensive doeuments will remain lasting monuments of the 

it ’ temper and pretensions of Revolutionary France. If they do not 
display much of the address for which French deplomacy claims i 
credit, some important points of public-law are discussed with ability 

: and spirit } and though they are offensive in their nature, they fornx 

' precious materials for the annalist. Collections of this kind, in- 

deed, which render state documents more accessible to historians and 
etatesmen, are of great utility, and intitle the compilers of them to 
public acknowlegements. . 

‘We may clearly see from these papers; how much it is the interest 

of Great Britain and the United States to live in harmony and friend- 

ship ; and how decidedly it is the duty of the leading men in the 
counejls of cach country'to cultivate a spirit of this sort, | Jo. 
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SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 38. Preached at Hoxton Chapel, June 26, 1806, before the 
Supporters of the Hoxton College, at their Anniversary, by Ben- 

Jamin Cracknell, A. M. | 8vo.’ 18. 6d. Longman and Co. * 
¢ Mr. Crafnell begins his discourse with criticisms on’ bis text, for the 
| . perfecting 
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ecting of the s@mts, for the work of the ministry *.+-One commenta- 
Brefecting of it, ** for Ae fitting ff holy. persons to the work of 
the ministry :” and ‘some such version appears rather to be counte- 
nanced: by Doddridge; as it is thought alsa to -be by Blackwall-+. 
The author then proceeds on Ais plan to illustrate ‘the uuility 
of Academical institutions to the church of Christ :? of which ao 
rational doubt can be entertained, provided that they are forined 
with ability, conducted with vigilance and liberality, and that 
the young’ men themselves ate really students, who labour rightly to 
employ the advantages which they may possess. ‘The accounts here 
given, and other considerations that are offered to the reader, are 
ptincipally intended for Societies of the dndependent denominationy 
but may be perused with some advantage by others. : Wi. 


Art. 39. Preached at the Assizes at Dorchester, March sqth, 
1806. By the Rev. John Wiliiams.. 4to. 1s. Ruivingtons. | 

That picty and righteousness tend to advance the weltare of a 
country, While depravity and vice lead on to its calamity and ruip, L 
is the theme here offered to attention, and judiciously supported. 
How far the people of England may regard themselves as superior.to 
the nations around, or may attribute it to this cause, ‘ that whilst we 
have seea the awful storm of (God’s) vengeance falling on others, we 
have been enabled through his mercy not analy to triumph over pur 
adversaries, but to assert the rights of the civilized world, and bid 
defiance to a mighty and relentless foe,’ we cannot pronotince: but — 
Mr. Williams, though with caution and humility, intimates aa nt 
opinion in our favour. He addresses exhortations both to magis Hd 
tracy and clergy; and he does not neglect to’ remind his hearers of ( 
the solemnity of an oath, and of the seriousness with which it ought 
‘both to be given.and to be received: an admonition which, we aie 
sorry to think, ts by no means unnecessary. YOR Wi 
— a 2 - - _—, hie 
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' CoRRESPONDENCE: 


It.ig with much pleasure that we antiounce to our readers, that 
Dr, Bellf has printed a small Supplementary pendix to his accoyat. 
of the Madras System of Education, containing an affectionate and 
grateful address from a number of his late Pupils of Egmore School, 
which exhibits ia. a powerful. manner the. early good effects of 
his mode of tuition. We have no doubt that. this document. wiik 
operate as an effectual recommendation of the Doctor’s system ; and 
we are gratified by learning from this paper, that it already flou- 
tishes in this country under his laudable exertions: particularly at 
the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, to which we before ailuded, { 
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© Eph.-iv. q2o° °°“ Sacred Classics, Vok’ IE. p. 174. 

$ See our Review, Vol, liii. p. 1453 and the Number for the 
Mast month, p- tie, 0s are, 
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and to the plan and government of which institution Dr. Bell here 
pays a well merited compliment. 3 








We are requested to state that the price of Mr. Bullar’s Giide te we] 
the Isle of Wight, mentioned in our Rev. for August, is five shillings 

on fine paper, half a crown on common paper, and with a map 
four shillings and six pence.—As we made a remark, on the price 

of this work, which was not sufficiently discriminating in respect to 
these particulars, we feel it just to add the above information. 





| On account of the late period of the month at which Mr. 
Bankts’s letter reached us, and of the absence of a gentleman to 
whom its contents particularly refer, we must postpone any notice of 
it to our ensuing Number. 


52 





‘We are obliged to our friendly Correspondent at Homerton, 
though we have not deemed it expedient to adopt the whole of-his ] 
suggestion. Notice shall be taken. of his concluding hint. 





”y ' Griespacu—Novum Testamentum Grace. 


i In reviewing the 2d Vol. of this work in our last Appendix, we 
‘ wee of a sumptuous edition in 4 Vols. 4to. being in preparation at 
4 


cipzig, of which the first two Volumes only were published : but 
we havé since heard from a learned friend that the whole sett has 
been completed, and that he has purchased a copy in this country _ ' 
¥ at the price of ten guineas. 


Owing to the incautious haste of a transcriber, and to the un- 
i avoidable dispatch with which the sheets of our work are passed 
| through the press in a month ef double duty, we are sorry to say that 
y a passage in the above article is incorrectly printed ; and that i 
\j particular one word has been substituted for another, which makes an | 
essential difference in the fact, and ascribes an alteration to Dr. 
Griesbach of which he probably never thought. We refer our 
readers to the note below for these errors, and request that they | 
will be so good as to make the corrections in their copies of our 


Appendix. 





tc In the Rev. for Sept. p. 42. 1. 4. for ‘18 Hen.’ r. 18. Hen. I. 
Tb. 1. 20. from bott. for ‘ Lapcoate,’ r. Sapeoate.. P. $8. 1.19. for 
* Cerrauchi,’ r. Ceruchi—P. 106. 1. 20. from bott. for ‘ agreed,’ rt 
agree. 

In the last Appendix, P. 455. 1.4. dele their —P. 498. 1. 16. 
from bott. for ¢ follows,’ r. foli.w.—P. 503. 1.9. for xveoper, r. area 
J. :c—11. for regsewoinoald, r. wegserosnca'lo "Since 12 & 15. for xveiv, r. 
Kugov: lines 13 & 16. for Gee, r. siov.—P. 505. 1.6. for vorBelasy Te. 
‘suotBeins 3 1. 24. for * Nicani,’ r. Niceni; and 1.4, from bott. for ‘fine,’ 


tT. lined. 
, Spread inn Beer Wo PP. 127, 163, 200, 213, 218,298, 22h, 
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